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THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. Henry 
the Fifth. By William Shakespeare. (Clerken- 
well 1121.) "Evenings, except Monday, 7.45. 
Thurs. and Sat., 2.30 Final performance, Satur- 
day, December 19. Reviewed this week. 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet. By John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and 
Sat., 2.30. An amusing and very beautifully 
written love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. 


WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist. By James 
Birdie. (Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 
2.30. Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast 
in a play which is interesting as well as enter- 
taining. 


AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband. By 
Robert Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. 
Tues. and Fri., 2.30. Comedy about a Royal 
Family. 


QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street. By 
Rudolph Besier. (Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. 
and Sat., 2.30. Last weeks. ; 


PLAYHOUSE. The Painted Veil. From novel by 
Somerset Maugham. (Whitehall 7774.) 8.30. 
Wed. and Thurs., 2.30. Probably the best play 
in London, and extraordinarily well acted. 


BOOKS TO READ 
LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Letters from Lord Sydenham to Lord John Russell. 
ser by Paul Knaplund, Ph.D. Allen & Unwin. 
s. 6d. 


Animal Ways. By E. G. Boulenger. Ward Lock & 
Co. 7s. 6d. Telling of the habits and recreations 
of different animals, from mosquitoes to elephants. 


Osiris. By H. P. Cooke, M.A. Daniel. 5s. 


The Early Age of Greece, Vol. II. Edited by A. S. F. 
Gow and D. S. Robertson. Cambridge University 


Press. 30s. With an introduction by A. J. B. 
Wace. 
Fishes. By E. G. Boulenger. Chapman & Hall. 


7s. 6d. With drawings by L. R. Brightwell and 
eight half-tone plates. 


Panchatantra and Hitopadesa. 


By A. S. P. Ayyar. 
Taraporevala, Bombay. 5s. sa 


NOVELS. 


Carl and Anna, and Breath. By Leonard Frank. 
Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. An illustrated edition of 
“Carl and Anna,” and another story, “ Breath,” 
by the same author. [Illustrations by Vera 
Willoughby. 


The Devils Cesspool. By Margaret Flowerdew. 
Literary Year Book’s Press. 7s. 6d. 


The “ Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


ie hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the Theatre 
ilms, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion are 
of the week.—Ep.] 


the best 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 


LONDON FILMS 


THE CAPITOL. Sunshine Susie. Criticized in this 
issue. 


THE POLYTECHNIC. Tabu. This fine picture by 
Mr. Flaherty and the late Mr. Murnau is now 
being given the extended run it deserved. 


THE TIVOLI. The Congress Dances. Perhaps the 
best picture of the year. Comedy with music 
Lilian Harvey, Conrad Veidt, and Henry Garat, 


THE NEW GALLERY. The Cisco Kid and Sob 
Sister. These are two average pictures. The firs 
a Western with Warner Baxter and Edmund 
Lowe; the second a newspaper story with James 
Dunn. 


THE LEICESTER SQUARE. East of Borneo. A 
melodrama with some pictures of wild beasts 
thrown in. 


GENERAL RELEASES. 


The Lawyer's Secret. A fair picture with Clive 
Brook. Well directed. 


Seed. This film has the family for its argument; if 
the children weren’t so obnoxious it would have 
a better balance. John Boles and Genevieve Tobin 
in the leading parts. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 


NATIONAL. 


Monday, December 14, 6.50 p.m. Miss V. Sackville 
West will give the weekly talk on “ New Books.” 

9.20 p.m. Continuing the series “ War or Peace?” 
Lord Lloyd will talk about “ The Security of the 
Empire.” 

Tuesday, December 15, 8.30 p.m. The Hon. Harold 
Nicolson will give the last talk in his series, 
“The New Spirit in Literature.” 

9.25 p.m. Act III. of “ Der Rosenkavalier ” (Strauss), 
conducted by John Barbirolli, will be given by the 
Covent Garden Opera Company and relayed 
from Birmingham. 

Wednesday, December 16, 6.50 p.m. Mr. James Agate 
will give his fortnightly talk on “ Plays and the 
Theatre.” 

7.30 p.m. Professor Julian Huxley will conclude his 
series, “ What is Man?” with a talk on “ Man 
and Reality.” 

8.15 p.m. The ninth of the B.B.C. Series of Symphony 
Concerts, relayed from the Queen’s Hall, will be 
conducted by Adrian Boult. 

Saturday, December 19, 7.10 p.m. Mr. Archibald 
Gordon will give his fortnightly talk on “The 
World of Business.” 

9.20 p.m. Mr. Cedric Belfrage will give the third talk 
in his series, “ Round the British Studios.” 

Sunday, December 13, 9.5 p.m. Adrian Boult wil 
conduct the ninth of the series of Sunday 
Orchestral Concerts. 
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NOTES OF 


HE credit of the Government has fallen a little 
Te Westminster; not as badly as the Pound in 

New York, but still more than enough. It 
began, I think, with the Indian debate last week, 
in which the incurable mental sloppiness of Mr. 
MacDonald and the inevitable mental woolliness of 
Mr. Baldwin were accepted, but accepted very 
reluctantly, by the House of Commons. Tory feet 
followed orders, but Tory heads rebelled. 


Tariffs and Quotas 


The second shock came when it was discovered 
that the Prime Minister regarded the problem of 
the iron and steel tariff as a matter that could be 
included in the debate on the Socialist vote of 
censure—a censure in which the rump of Socialists 
obviously did not believe very much themselves, and 
which cynical politicians professed to regard as a 
put-up job. However that may be, this cavalier 
treatment of an important fiscal question clearly 
shocked the Tory conscience. 


The third trouble arose when it became known 
that the quota, which had been presented in outline 
to the agricultural interest a week or ten days 
before, was proving a bone of contention between 
farmers and millers. Seeing that Conservative 
headquarters had lived almost exclusively on this 
new patent peptonized food for a year past, some- 
body should have found out before this that it 
caused flatulence and indigestion. 


Sir Herbert Samuel was frankly amused at the 
discomfiture of his colleagues, and that stalwart 
Free Trader could not refrain from lifting up his 
voice in public. No doubt the opportunity was too 
tempting to be resisted; but these polite asides 
remind one ominously of the mule in the team which 
could not or would not keep pace with the horses. 


An Ominous Parallel 


These difficulties and dissensions remind one 
ominously of the troubles that menaced a previous 
Coalition Government—the famous Aberdeen 
Cabinet that had every quality except cohesion, 
every virtue except vitality, and every qualification 
for statecraft except the faculty of exercising it. 
The parallel is unfortunately too close to be 
reassuring; for the Prime Minister then, as now, 
was that contradiction in terms, a Scot who could 
not make up his mind, and he had as his colleague 
an English ex-Premier whose hold on his party 
was no longer what it was. 


Iron and Steel Tariffs 


A correspondent rebukes me for weakness, on 
the ground that I gave last week a qualified 
approval to Mr. Runciman’s decision to delay the 
imposition of a tariff on imported iron and steel. 

€ reminds me, more I hope in sorrow than in 
anger, that a Cabinet Committee as long ago as 
925 announced that the case for an iron and steel 
tariff had been made out, but that the duties would 
Cover so wide a field that their imposition was 
Tegarded as a violation of the Baldwin pledge. 


THE WEEK 


In actual fact, I had not forgotten the episode, 
but it hardly seemed relevant. Mr. Runciman was 
not a member of the Baldwin Government of 1924, 
and though I regard him now as one of the most 
promising of our younger Protectionists, it is only 


| fair to remember that his conversion is still recent, 


and that he may require a little time for reflection 
before he proceeds from vegetable pills to an iron 
tonic. 


Social Service Costs 


Inner circles of the Ministry of Health agree that 
the new Minister, Sir Edward Hilton-Young, is 
making a favourable impression. I hope he will go 
on to do more. An urgent matter in the cause of 
wise spending is to compel all local authorities to 
issue public accounts in an intelligible form. It it 
frequently impossible to discover how our money 
goes. Small authorities still rely on voluntary 
audits. And after that, some restriction in future 
borrowing of new capital is needed until the present 
debt is lowered. 


Legal Changes 


It is rumoured (for what it is worth) on the 
busy road that runs from the Temple down to 
Westminster that Lord Sankey will resign the Lord 
Chancellorship when he goes to India in January; 
that Lord Hailsham will not succeed him; but that 
Sir William Jowett, unable to obtain a seat in the 
Lower House, will cross the Lobby and take the 
Woolsack. It is also whispered that Lord Hewart 
will retire, leaving the Lord Chief Justiceship open 
to Sir Thomas Inskip. 


Purchasing Power of the £ 


The mystery of the continued purchasing power 
of the £ at near its pre-September value is explained 
by a variety of reasons. The sale of old stocks, 
the continuing fall in the international price level, 
the reduced strain on certain exchanges—Austra- 
lian, Canadian, Argentine—with which England 
largely deals in buying raw materials or foodstuffs, 
also again our imperial colonies’ sterling exchange, 
the “ crisis’ Cabinet’s most shrewd advance deals 
in essential foodstuffs, and perhaps a general 
contraction of home buying due to poverty and the 
new taxes—all these count. 


There remains one other explanation, however. 
After September the £ is free to find gradually in 
the exchange its real value. That value we can 
now see is somewhere substantially lower than in 
Gold Standard days. May it not be that the value 
of the £ at home was always lower than abroad? 
And the foreign or exchange value, no longer 
pegged by the Gold Standard, is falling back to 
the, home level we all know. But the City is 
getting scared of inflation—and so is the foreign 
trade. 


Retail Trade Returns 


An interesting sidelight on the present-day state 
of home trade was given me at a dinner the other 
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night. My neighbour directs a powerful fish-seiling 
organization. During the past three months all over 
the South of England his retail shops show a steady 
fall in sales (of uncooked fish) on credit, i.e., to 
‘hotels, restaurants, and large private houses, 
‘equalized, however, almost to the penny by 
increased cash sales in all types of shopping areas. 
Indeed the number of cash transactions a day is 
nearly double that of a year or two back. The 
only possible explanation is wise spending and the 
return of home life. 


Spain 

The action of the Spanish Government in 
ordering that a certain quantity of Spanish wine 
must in future be served with meals in hotels opens 
‘up a vast range of possibilities. Why should not 
a pint of bitter be forced upon the clients of our 
own hostelries, or, for that matter, a loaf made of 
British flour and a quarter-of-a-pound of British 
meat? Here is a more excellent method than any 
tariff of protecting our own industries, and the 
only limit to it so far as I can see is that of the 
distension of the human stomach. 


The law for the defence of the Republic 
which was passed as an outcome of the recent 
crisis in Spain, is proving a most useful police 
measure to be used on a quasi-constitutional basis 
in any difficulty or embarrassment affecting not 
necessarily the Republic itself but its actual rulers 
to-day. For instance, the price of oil has come 
down—the retail vendors must, therefore, reduce 
their price. Should they fail to do so the penalty 
is to be nothing less than the application of the new 
safety act, and the punishments which it decrees. 


The olive gardens of a certain property have 
been broken into and 125 trees destroyed. The 
law for the Defence of the Republic is once more 
appealed to, and when the criminals are found the 
highest penalties under the Act will be imposed. 
It has also been used to stop the meetings which 
had been organized in connection with the cam- 
paign for the revision of the Constitution, a move- 
ment which was developing on peaceful and legal 
lines. This latter step, however, is regarded as 
a confession of weakness by the Government. 


Schools and Economy 


This journal can claim to have first voiced this 
year a demand for economies in our schools and 
colleges. In mid-summer last I began, finding 
parents warmly grateful. The monstrous school- 
building plans, out of the rates, are everywhere 
knocked on the head by County Councils. Even 
the Hadow Report is in danger of its continued 
existence. As to the Public Schools, parents’ and 
Old Boys’ associations might urge that the boys 
themselves do what our fathers did, “ make and 
mend.” There is too much molly-coddling and far 
a many servants are waiting on healthy young 
ads. 


London Clubs 


There can be no doubt but that more than one 
London club is facing the turn of the year with 
alarm. Those clubs which have definite political, 
professional, or academic affiliations are all right, 


but the purely social ones are experiencing the 
greatest loss of membership. The time is rapidly 
approaching when very few men will be able to 
afford more than one club subscription, and it jg 
from the establishments which have no definite 
basis that a man resigns in these circumstances, 


At the same time, there is a great deal of 
nonsense written in the Popular Press about what 
the modern clubman wants. It is not his tastes 
that have changed so much as his income, and unless 
I am greatly mistaken the popularity of the 
‘ladies’ annexe” is due to the fact that there js 
no music. The idea that the young man of to-day 
wants his club to resemble a scene out of “ Chy 
Chin Chow” is the veriest nonsense, and only 
exists in the imagination of gossip writers. 


Ireland 


The Republicans have gained four seats in the 
partial elections for the Irish Senate, and this 
brings their strength in that body up to eleven ina 
total of sixty. In consequence of the fact that the 
Senate is not directly elected by popular vote this 
result has no special significance, though in view of 
the approaching General Election, which will be 
held before the Ottawa Conference, every straw is 
regarded closely on the other side of St. George's 
Channel as a possible indication of the way in which 
the wind is blowing. 


Conformity and Nonconformity 


In spite of talk of reunion among the Churches, 
the cool reception given to any concrete proposals 
for closer working arrangements suggests that the 
sentiment is only skin deep. A proposal for inter- 
communion was recently revived more or less 
semi-officially, but it appears to be making rather 
heavy weather in what is called, perhaps ironically, 
the religious press. 


New Socialist Candidates 


A great howl has gone up from interested parties, 
supported amusingly enough by professional poli- 
ticians elsewhere in public life, at the temerity of 
the London Trades and Labour “caucus” in 
advising local Socialist parties to choose new and 
better men as official Socialist parliamentary 
champions. But the advice is sound. Half the 
Labour members in recent Parliaments have been 
men who were tired out before they got to 
Westminster. The House of Commons is not, after 
all, a home for aged Trade Unionists. 


Judges’ Salaries 


The story appearing that the High Court Judges 
are “ mutinying ” or “ going slow ” over their work 
is a monstrous inversion. The true version, ! 
gather, is that a proper and dignified Petition of 
Right to the Sovereign, not to the Head of the 
Judiciary, the Lord Chancellor, nor to the Premier, 
is being forwarded. After all, it is the King whose 
hand appoints these Judges out of his royal 
revenues, charged since Stuart days by agreement 
with Parliament against the Consolidated Fund 
but free of Parliament’s annual audit. The Judges 
present procedure is in full order, and in terms of 
money values fully justified. 
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REDUCE THE 


T is becoming increasingly more clear that direct 
taxation in this country is now so high as to 
crush all initiative, and that so far from thinking 


in terms of enhanced productivity most of us are | 


likely to be at our wits’ end to pay our Income 
Tax. The inevitable result is a curtailment of all 


expenditure that is not essential if we are to live | 


at all, and this contraction of enterprise and activity 
to the minimum in turn must mean that more people 
will be thrown out of work in trades of every 
kind. Something akin to creeping paralysis appears 
to be slowly spreading from the economic and 
material field to the psychological, as if people had 
begun to feel that the burden of civilization was 
too great for the shoulders that carry it; and the 


results may be serious if not taken in hand and | 


checked by wise treatment. 

What then can be done? 

In our opinion, it would be wise for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take a risk in the 
coming Budget, and reduce the standard rate of 
Income Tax by two shillings in the pound. 

Orthodox economists, that is to say the gentry 


Standard for so long and consequently for most 
of our present troubles, will throw up their hands 


that the Income Tax cannot possibly be reduced for 
years to come if the Budget is to balance. To this 
we reply, let the Budget go unbalanced for a bit 
if the prosperity of the nation is increased. No 
French Budget balanced between the fall of the 
Second Empire and the outbreak of the late war, 


THE NEW 


UFT-HUNTING, like every other form of 

human activity, must adapt itself to altered 

circumstances if it is to survive. Its devotees 
have clearly realized this, if the evidence given 
recently in a case concerning Charlie Chaplin is to 
be taken as a reliable guide to the rules at present 
governing this ancient sport. What is the use of 
breakfasting with baronets, lunching with lords, or 
dining with dukes when these worthies are no 
longer of any account? Your true tuft-hunter has 
a very definite sense of realities, so he goes aiter 
the film-star, the comedian, and the bruiser, who 
are far more important in the eyes of the popular 
press than a decadent aristocracy. 

In these circumstances, we are bound to say that 
we consider most of the comments we have read 
upon the Chaplin case to be beside the point. It 
is not the comedian, who must be boosted if he is 
to live, that is to blame for mixing in the society 
of Prime Ministers and civic dignitaries, not to 
mention minor royalties, but rather those who, for 
the sake of getting their names into print, are 
apparently prepared to go to any lengths to be seen 
in public in the society of a clown. If the Press 
1s so foolish, and the great ones of the earth so 
lost to all sense of decency as to be taken in by 


more deserving of censure. 
Frankly, we are disgusted at the total lack of all 
Sense of proportion displayed in social life at the 


_ salaries never been cut? 


INCOME TAX 


and yet during the greater part of that time France 
was undoubtedly one of the most prosperous nations 
in the world; the cost of living was low, and not 
only was there no unemployment, but a vast 
accumulation of wealth available for investment 
both at home and abroad. 

For months past the British public has been told 


_ that unless it made drastic sacrifices the worst would 


happen. The sacrifices have been made, and yet 
the threatened ills have overtaken us. The Budget 


has been balanced (on paper) as the result of a 


reduction of salaries on the one hand and of 


_ increased taxation on the other, and yet each week 


sees the pound worth substantially less in the money 
markets of the world. Would it have fallen any 
more had the Income Tax never been raised and 
We doubt it. In any 
event, securities would not now be being thrown 
upon the market for the sole purpose of providing 
their holders with sufficient cash to satisfy the’ 


| Income Tax authorities in January. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s 1932 Budget will be a notable 


' one in many ways, and we suggest that he should 
who were responsible for keeping us on the Gold | 


signalize it by a display of courage that will restore 


_ confidence to the fainting heart of the taxpayer, 
and make him feel that the future offers him at 
in horror at the mere suggestion, and will declare | 


least a bare chance. The present taxation is 


_ choking the life out of the country, and any relief, 
' even if only for a year, would be welcome. 


The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has his opportunity. 
If he will only take it he may set the nation on its 
feet again, and undo some of the damage wrought 
by the orthodox economists of late years. 


SNOBBERY 


present time. A film-star notorious solely because 
she has been unfaithful to an unlimited number of 
husbands, the more favoured of whom _ she 
remarries from time to time; a football team whose 
salaries would pay for the upkeep of the whole 
teaching staff of a university; a comedian, whose 
chief claim to distinction is that he speaks broken 
English; all are given welcomes such as once were 
reserved for victorious generals returning from the 
wars, or statesmen who had concluded some 
treaty of epoch-making importance. With such’ 
examples before them can we wonder that the 
younger members, and some of the older ones too, 
of our proud nobility are pleased to boast as friends 
people whom their forebears would have treated 
as upper servants? 

We are no advocates of the caste system as it 
existed in Victorian days, but we hold firmly that 
people should be honoured according to their worth. 
When Louis XIV. invited Moli¢re to dine alone 
with him both monarch and dramatist were equally 
honoured, but when an ex-Cabinet Minister not 
only invites a clown into his home, but also takes 
care that every newspaper in the land shall contain 
a ‘photograph of him being entertained there, the 


pros | statesman merely gives evidence of his unfitness 
publicity stunts,” it is they, and not the particular | 


individual they are helping to boom, who are the | 


ever to hold office again. The present state of 
affairs, if allowed to continue, can only recall the 
later days of the Roman Empire. We must recover 
our lost sense of values if we are to regain our 
self-respect. 
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INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY OR EMPIRE POUND ? 


By Roy Hopkins 


[A reply to an article advocating an International Currency in our issue of November 21.] 


medium of exchange is really no more modern 

in its conception than that of a world state— 
which is as old as the Holy Roman Empire. Its 
recent revival in practical form is partly a symptom 
of an international reaction against the intense 
nationalism of the war and post-war years, and partly 
results from a growing consciousness of the desperate 
economic plight of the world at large. 

For many years past, currency theorists have from 
time to time devised ingenious systems for an inter- 
national currency. I remember reading a pamphlet 
sent me from South Africa in which an international 
gold coin to be called a PAX was suggested. But 
those who govern us saw fit to take those pleasant- 
looking gold coins out of our lives, and with their 
disappearance I imagine the proposal for a Pax died 
an early death. 

That was before the War. With the growth of a 
narrow nationalism throughout the world, a legacy 
of our propaganda during the War, advocates of an 
international currency retired further into their holes, 
although the League of Nations might well have done 
much good spade work to bring the subject to the 
notice of the nations. 

When Britain left gold, or gold left Britain, put. 
it which way you will, any idea for an international 
currency was postponed indefinitely. Indeed it is 
not too unreasonable to state that there is probably 
more international distrust in the world to-day than 
in August 1914. This is where so many advocates 
of different internationalist schemes, designed to 
further cause of peace and stability, make their fatal 
error. They mistake the means for the end, forgetting 
that the best plan will fail if it lacks the spirit to put 
it into action. No convention outlawing war, no 
technical union between states, no _ international 
language or system of justice, nor even a common 
currency can in themselves succeed in creating a 
spirit of goodwill amongst the nations. Rather must 
these things be the outcome of a spirit that already 
exists. 

An international currency based on gold might have 
been a feasible idea in 1919 when gold was generally 
regarded as merely a basis for maintaining a stable 
currency and not as a political weapon to be used as 
a substitute for armies and guns. 

To-day with some nations on gold and other nations 
off gold it would be most difficult to get the nations 
to agree on an international monetary unit. For good 
or ill, gold was long generally recognized as a 
desirable commodity by most nations, and the gold 
game worked well until France and America forgot 
the rules. But human nature is conservative at heart, 
and the world having taken about 2,000 years to learn 
the gold game would not learn a substitute game in a 
few months. 

In the SaturDAy Review for November 21, some 
interesting proposals are made for an international 
currency based on goodwill among nations. The idea 
was that “if six great nations of the world, namely, 
England, America, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
issued an international loan which was mutually 
guaranteed by each and all of them, the units of this 
loan would become the unit of value of money, and 
would not be subject to alteration or change. The loan 
would have a fixed rate of interest, and would be 
issued by each country in its own currency, but the 


"Tm basic idea of an international currency or 


units would be so arranged that they were of 
the same value as the units of other countries—the 
Bonds would be in Five Pound units, and each Bond 
would have its exact value in each of the issuing 
countries printed upon it. It would be equally 
valuable in all of them, and would act as a unit of 
value in all dealings between individuals and 
countries.” 

This scheme apparently only proposes to deal with 
a part of the currency in each country. This means, 
in effect, that we should have in Britain an external 
pound and in internal pound. Thus there would be 
an ordinary five pound note issued by the Bank of 
England, and a Five International Monetary Unit, 
guaranteed by the great powers of the world to be 
interchanged at a fixed rate of exchange into any other 
currency. 

Let us assume that this scheme had come into bei 
in Britain before the pound had depreciat 
Immediately, people holding Five Pound Bank of 
England notes would have rushed to change them into 
the International Five Pound Unit. And the Inter- 
national Five Pound Unit would have been either 
quickly sent out of the country for exchange purposes 
or quoted at six Band of England pounds. 

The main objection to a scheme of this description 
with two currencies running alongside each other is 
that the international currency, forming a minor part 
only of the whole, will follow foreign exchange 
quotations, while the national currency or that part 
for which the country only is responsible will react 
to the arrangements of the National Treasury. 

Moreover currency can never be static. When crops 
are being moved more currency is needed. When a 
speculative boom is in progress the duty of the 
national bank is to provide fresh currency to finance 
it. It is true that this currency is contracted as well 
as expanded, but these variations in national 
currencies are bound to make possible a continuous 
up and down market difference between the two 
currencies. Hence instead of bringing peace to a 
country, a fresh source of irritation has been intro- 
duced. Is this likely to further the cause of 
international peace? In the proposal for an inter- 
national loan, the possibilities of one or more of the 
six guarantors being involved in bankruptcy or war 1s 
briefly touched upon. In case of bankruptcy, “ the 
remaining countries would automatically pay the 
Bondholders who wish to realize—the system on which 
the great name of Lloyds marine insurance has been 
built up.” In the event of war “special provision 
would have to be made for what would happen to the 
loan—but this should not be difficult,” and we are 
told that “the operation of the loan would probably 
become one of the greatest incentives to peace and 
against war that has yet been devised.” No real 
reason is advanced for such a belief, which appears 
to me to be based on a spirit of groundless 
optimism. 

If we must experiment in this direction why should 
we not try to evolve a scheme for an Empire pound? 
There are good reasons for making the attempt. We 
are being driven by economic causes to trade more 
more within the Empire. Labour conditions within the 
Empire among the white section are of a reasonably 
high stentend. Already the paper pound is the 


monetary unit for many of the Crown Colonies and 
dependencies. The large self-governing Dominions 
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have financial systems, such as budgets, modelled on 
our own, and surely the spirit of trust and confidence 
is stronger between our own kith and kin than it is 
between us and foreign nations, some of whom have 
shown but little regard for the heroic gesture of Mr. 
Montagu Norman to save stricken Europe. 

We need not bow our heads down to the golden 
calf. Where we are not trusted and cannot trust it 
is still an essential medium of exchange, but the 
Empire could produce in conference a scheme for 
an Empire pound bill payable in London, based upon 
the purchase of Treasury bills of Britain, and all the 
overseas Dominions. If this experiment worked 
reasonably well, we could follow it with a smaller 
unit, the Empire pound pure and simple. But unless 


we could arrange to have an expanding and contracting 
Empire pound, flexible enough to meet the demands 
of trade and speculative booms there would always 
be that variation in one country or another between 
the Home Pound and the Empire Pound, which 
appears to me an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
an international currency. 

But by confining our attention to finding a solution 
for our own Imperial aspect of the problem, we stand 
a far better chance of success, and also of contributing 
something really useful to the world at large, in much 
the same way that a league of English-speaking 
peoples or even a United States of Europe is far more 
practicable than the more idealistic but correspondingly 
unweildy project of a world state. 


COAL OR OIL AT SEA? 


By Captain BERNARD ACWORTH 


URING the past ten years the use of oil fuel 
D: sea has made prodigious strides, both in 

Diesel and_ oil-fired iler vessels. This 
remarkable growth in the use of oil, encouraged by 
the disastrous coal strikes, has been apt to be regarded 
as conclusive proof of the economic advantage of 
oil over coal, notwithstanding that new coal-fired ships 
continue to be constructed. Lately, however, a note 
of interrogation has raised its inconvenient head at 
sea, and coal is once again challenging its inveterate 
enemy oil. Is it possible that the definite and 
admitted advantages of oil have unduly obscured its 
disadvantages? That is the great question which is 
now seriously agitating the minds of all those con- 
cerned for our long-maintained supremacy, at the 
present moment suffering so serious an eclipse in the 
Navy as well as in the Merchant Marine. 

Let us consider the Diesel first. On the face of it 
steam cannot compete with the economy of operation 
of the motor-ship, which burns about a third of the 
weight of fuel needed for a similar power in the old- 
fashioned coal-fired steamer. The term “old- 
fashioned ” is used advisedly as will later be shown. 
Again, in a vessel, for example, of 8,000 tons dead 
weight, and 2,200 h.p. there is a reduction of about 
a dozen engine room ratings with an equivalent 
reduction in food, wages and accommodation. 
Allowing for the increased cost per ton of fuel for 
the Diesel, about three-and-a-half times that of the 
best steaming coal, and for the increase of about ten 
to fifteen gallons of lubricating oil per day and the 
higher wages of the skilled staff, it remains true that 
the cost of operation of a similar run may be little 
short of half as much again in the old-fashioned 
steamer. . Furthermore, the smaller bulk of fuel, and 
reduced accommodation for crew, permits of a small 
Increase in cargo space, or, alternatively, of speed. 
Why then should there be a pause for reflection after 
ten years experience? Surely because experience has 
taught that economy of operation can be too dearly 
bought. The greatly increased first cost of plant, 
increase of maintenance charges, renewals of the 
countless working parts, and the relatively short life 
of the Diesel have involved a greatly increased capital 
upon which to obtain a return. 

_ Though it is true that the Diesel permits a slight 
increase in the speed of a slow ship if the reduced 
fuel space is used for increased power, it is also a 
fact that the Diesel is unsuitable for fast liners on 
account of the great weight of the plant per h.p., and 
the large number of cylinders needed, because of 
the limits of power possible, owing to cooling 

culties, in an individual cylinder. Increased 
power, therefore, with the Diesel, unlike steam plants, 
involves a disproportionate increase in weight. Thus, 


for example, a modern steam plant of 1,800 h.p. 
weighs about 2,250 tons, whereas a Diesel plant of 
the same power weighs approximately 3,700 tons. 
Furthermore, as power increases, the disparity 
increases. A steam plant to-day can develop twelve 
to twenty h.p. per ton, whereas the Diesel must be 
content with about six h.p. Vibration, moreover, in 
the motor-ship is apt to be troublesome to passengers 
= deleterious, in the long run, to the hull of the 
ship. 

It is a striking fact that the Admiralty, pioneer of 
the Diesel as it was of the water-tube boiler, has 
been reluctantly compelled to abandon the cherished 
scheme of Diesel Sloops in the Persian Gulf for the 
reasons I have given. Lord Fisher’s dream of a 
Diesel propelled Navy has, in short, come to absolutely 
nothing. 

Turning from the Diesel to oil-fired boilers, the 
advantages of oil over coal as a steam raiser are well 
known. Oil permits a reduction in staff, rising 
steeply as power is increased. The weight of oil for 
a specific voyage is approximately two-sevenths less 
than the coal needed for a similar voyage, and, what 
is even of greater importance, part of the oil can 
be stowed in the double bottoms, thus increasing cargo 
space, or, alternatively, greater power and thus a 
small increase of speed on the same tonnage. A 
steady head of steam is more easily maintained and 
less boiler cleaning is needed. The cost of bunkering 
is reduced and “ the turn round” expedited, owing to 
the slightly increased speed of bunkering oil. 

Here, admittedly, is a formidable list of advantages, 
but coal can claim, on technical grounds alone, many 
countervailing attractions, the greatest of which is its 
relative cheapness which still stands when allowance 
has been made for its reduced calorific value, 
increased personnel and greater bunkering costs. 
certain specific runs. favourable to oil, such as the 
Far Eastern service, it is true that the difference in 
cost of operation between oil fuel and coal fuel in 
ships is exceedingly narrow, but for the majority of 
runs, on the count of operational cost, coal has the 
advantage. 

Though oil is seemingly, though not in reality, 
cleaner than black coal, it is doubtful if passengers’ 
alleged dislike of coal can be substantiated. Passengers 
are ashore and enjoying their freedom when coaling 
is in, operation. Coal-byrning ships are cheaper to 


build, are more lasting in construction, and their care 
and maintenance costs lower, thus involving less 
capital on which to earn dividends. 

It has been my privilege to see an exact record of 
the operational costs of two sister ships over a period 
of two years, the one an oil-burner and her sister a 
coal-burner. The run is one peculiarly favourable to 
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oil owing to the oil services en route. Though the 
oil-burner employed, from memory, forty-seven less 
firemen, and the average cost of oil per ton was 
very low, the operational costs of these two ships, 
-over these two years, worked out at an almost 
identical figure. Neither had the coal-burner lost a 
passenger because she was a coal-burner. It should 
-on no account be overlooked that the economical use 
of coal has made, and is still making, remarkable 
‘progress, a fact which is diminishing the earlier chief 
advantage of oil. One horsepower can now be 
obtained on one pound, or less, of coal. 

On national economic grounds, and on strategical 
grounds of national safety, there is no case to debate. 
One great liner, if reconverted to coal, would keep a 
small colliery in constant work and find employment, 
and the cessation of the dole, to approximately 4,500 
men. The danger of dependence upon a foreign fuel 
for the ability to move our cruisers and our food 
ships is self-evident. The progressive ruin of the 
coal industry must bring, as indeed it has now 
brought, ruin to the basic British industries of which 


DISILLUSIONMENT OF 


cheap coal is the life blood. It should on no account 
be forgotten that the cost of the dole to that grea 
company of miners which the growing use of oil at 
sea has rendered workless is a direct charge on the 
naval and mercantile fuel bill, though it is borne 
the State. Indeed, to this extent, the Mercantile 
Marine is now subsidised. It has been calculated that 
if, as long ago as 1924, the 15,000,000 tons of to: 
then burning oil had burnt coal, 26,000,000 tons of 
coal would have been required. This implies 
approximately, the employment of 100,000 miners. [¢ 
as is the case, one employed miner involves the em. 
ployment of four other men, the effect of oil-burnin 
at sea in 1924 was the unemployment of little short 
of half a million men. To-day the position is worse, 
It is quite true that foreign nations are not going to 
consider our unemployment problems, but it is equally 
true that where the British Navy and Mercantile 
Marine lead, the ships of the world have a way of 
following, as they followed our lead, strangely 
enough given by Lord Fisher, in the institution of 
oil firing in 1912. 


AN INDIAN PATRIOT 


By Mowamep ALLy KHAN 


the economic and political freedom of the 

Indian people, I went to see what, if any, 
progress India has made towards that goal. I 
travelled over three-quarters of that sub-continent for 
exactly three months and closely studied the much 
advertized revolution in the villages of United 
Provinces, at factory gates in Behar, in the markets 
of Calcutta and under the labour domains of Bombay, 
and have now returned to London disillusioned and 
disappointed. 

Directly I landed in Bombay I made my way to the 
piecegoods market, where ready-made clothes of 
Khaddar could be found to suit the climate and the 
present atmosphere of the country. A man, fully clad 
in Khaddar, looking at my English suit very seriously, 
told me how unpatriotic it was to go about in the 
English style, when I approached him to help me find 
a shop where pure Khaddar clothes could be bought. 
On his advice I went to a shop-keeper, also clad in 
Khaddar with a Khaddar cap of rather a larger 
dimension, which was frequently noticed afterwards 
on the heads of the leaders of the movement through- 
out India. I asked him to give me two pieces made 
-of pure Khaddar cloth, which he gladly did, adding 
blessing for my purification on clothing myself in 
‘Khaddar. He also added that it was an honour to 
‘move about in Khaddar to-day and that it was the 
great service our Mahatma has done to the country. 
On my return to my hotel my fellow visitors gave 
me a shock when they informed me that what was 
sold to me was not Khaddar but ordinary Indian mill 
cloth. That there was no such thing as Khaddar in 
ready-made clothes. True, they said, that Gandhi caps 
were exclusively made of Khaddar cloth and yet 
‘there was no sufficient supply to meet the demand 
for caps, in spite of all the efforts of the All India 
Spinning Association. This led me into the matter 
‘deeply and my sad conclusion was that the Indian 
~millowners seized the occasion and fully exploited 
the movement, the professed object of which was to 
“help the peasantry in their unemployment period of 
starvation. A congress spokesman told me that it 
would take a hundred years after Swaraj to make 
-sufficient Khaddar to meet the wants of the whole 
‘people of India; and then, he added, only when it 
‘should be made compulsory to wear it. 


A FTER eight years of my work in England for 


The whole thing seemed to me fallacious; and it 
appeared as if the publicity committee of the Mil- 
owners’ Association dictated their terms to the 
so-called leaders of the so-called revolution, and that 
their volunteers became a terror to those merchants 
who continued their foreign business for want of better 
terms which the millowners would not extend to 
them. No doubt, I agreed with a friend, that under 
such sinister influence the leaders accepted the dictates 
of the millowners, giving them a free hand to carry 
out their designs in driving Lancashire out of the 
Indian markets as soon as they could. Personally I 
do not see why I should be a party to promoting the 
interest of the Bombay millowners, considering that 
it does not help the farmers nor does it better the con- 
dition of the millworkers and the weavers, who are 
more severely exploited to-day than they were before 
the revolution. Certainly I was not working in their 
interests all these years and if I had to choose between 
the two I would rather go to the Lancashire mill- 
owners, who are humane to their workmen, than 
to the Indian millowners, who have not the interests 
of the Indian millhands at heart. 

In fact there has been no revolution, and the plight 
of the distressed peoples, followed by the universal 
trade depression, recent land settlement, and dumping 
of foreign wheat and cloth, has been fully exploited by 
the politicians and the bureaucracy alike and at 4 
time when they ought to have been helped by both. 

In United Provinces I discovered that the land settle 
ment had increased the land tax by about thirty-three 
per cent., whereas the repeated failure of the crops 
produced only a quarter of the normal quantity. 
Added to this the dumping of foreign wheat resulted 
in a fall in prices unequalled in the living memo 
of the peasantry of this Province. Consequently 
a fifth or one quarter value of the yield already 
greatly reduced was paid to the inevitable moneylendet 
by the peasant in bondage, leaving him with almost 
nothing to feed his family or to meet the tax of his 
Zemindar, who in turn failed to pay any revenue f 
the Government. A small number with greatet 
resources raised money at from twenty-five to forty 
eight per cent. on the land, but the majority of thos 
still under heavy burden of debts could not managt 
to do so and courted arrest, while the whole f 
was starving for want of food and bare necessities 
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life. Some of them told me that they were uncon- 
cerned in the affairs of state (Government), that they 


at were devoted to their traditions and cared for their 
he ancient established honour and respect, and when 
by that was threatened they had no alternative but to 
lle declare themselves for the Congress by refusing pay- 
* ment, and going to prison on that ground. This alone 
Be saves them from the humiliation that overtakes them 
of on return from prison. This was the temper of the 
+: old and the weak. But youth had its own way. The 
lf, young would not submit so quietly to hunger, and, 
M- |. finding nothing in the parent’s home they would leave 
ng for the town and there find shelter in the volunteers’ 
xe camp to celebrate their services for their country. 
- Call it a revolution if you will. 

to A notable feature of this affair was that the farmers 
lly became their own leaders, and on being pressed by the 
ile Zemindars for payment, collected together, sometimes 
of in numbers of 5,000, without waiting for a leader from 
ely the town to come to lead them, and marched to the 
of head-quarters of the district to present their own 

cases before the collector. 

The towns were filled with the hungry when 
there seemed plenty of food to eat, and every day 
strong forces were being added from the railways and 
the Government offices as a result of cuts in the 
services and the decline in work. 

I am afraid ten Gandhi-Irwin pacts and one hundred 
Round Tables in London would not solve the problem 

, of these hungry people. 
d it I enquired into the labour conditions of the 
fill Jamshedpur and Titagarh factories and mills, and 
the found that the labour-leadership was subject to severe 
that surveillance. A millworker told me that they could 
ants § settle it in a few weeks with the millowners of Bombay 
etter if the Government did not unduly side with them. 
1 to Some day, he added, Sarkar—meaning Government— 
nder § will realize the mistake of giving the millowners 
ates Ba free pass. 
7 I met an English friend in Calcutta, who confidently 
Be informed me that the bankers would not extend the 
ie usual trade facilities to European firms and that the 
e~ business was at a standstill with no possibility of its 
immediate recovery. Whatever the settlement between 
con: || the leaders in London, the delay, he added, was 
$ driving all capital and with it all business from India. 
‘her He made this statement when I told him how 
“tf f some of my Indian business friends in Calcutta, 
ble always loyal to any and every rule, were refused usual 
dat bank assistance, resulting in the crash of their 
businesses. 
crests I saw communal feelings behind the counters in the 
; Congress offices of Bombay. I saw my countrymen— 
ligt railway officials—for a small charge, pushing 114 
ee passengers in a compartment of eighty-eight seating 
at capacity when the train was bound for Bombay from 
; Calcutta—about 1,400 miles run—in the hot night of 
be ‘+ April, and to be frank there was no English official 
tl nearby. I saw Moslems worshipping their priest as 
ak the living idol of Somenath, and the Hindoo working- 
‘ women drinking the peeling of cow and singing the 
crops religious songs under the banner of the Grinicamgar 
— Union (known as Red Trade Union) and found that 
sult the leaders could not dare interfere with their faith. 
“m0 I investigated the Cawnpore, Agra and Benares riots 
4 dy and wondered if Indian people will be politically and 
vol tconomically free in this or even in another generation. 
‘nod I lived in England long enough to enjoy the privileges 
re his of freedom and at the same time feel the responsibili- 
0 r ties of liberty. I wished to see English rule in India, 
ue po the best in the world with all its mistakes and orthodox 
forty democracy, but I did not see a shadow of it even 
‘those where Swaraj was at work. History tells me that 
glish rule is the result of six hundred years 
pe evolution. There is no short cut to freedom, it must 
seed be won by cultivation, it must evolve. When I landed 


in Bombay I made a statement to the press in which I 


said that those who were friends of India in England 
will be disappointed if India changed masters, and 
when after three months I left Bombay London-bound, 
I bore the impression that India was nothing short of 
it. She was changing masters very rapidly for masters. 
more ugly, more uncivil, more atrocious and barbarous. 
Nobody seemed to realize the responsibilities that 
make people citizens. Nowhere did I find the spirit of 
comradeship. Everyone was a dictator. It was. 
anarchy. It was chaos. Perhaps the uncertainty of it 
all, is driving these people mad. Its bitter conse- 
quences are being felt in the economic life of the 
country. 


A SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


TARIFFS 


A NATIONAL policy has been defined as “ the creation 
of an industrial and commercial State in which, by 
encouragement or restraint imposed by the sovereign 
authority, private and sectional interests should be 
made to promote national strength and efficiency.” 

Those who accept this point of view know that 
private interests do not necessarily coincide with the 
interests of the community (in contrast to the 
individualist attitude); that the strength of the nation 
is a higher object of policy than the pursuit of wealth; 
and that an essential part of the State regulation which 
this national attitude involves will be protection against 
foreign competition. 

This, in effect, involves a tariff imposed in order to 
exclude imports; which form of impost must be 
sharply distinguished from a tariff imposed simply to 
raise revenue. The latter is merely an octroi on a 
national instead of a municipal scale. 

A tariff for revenue is, at least, in theory, not in- 
consistent with Free Trade; since it can be balanced 
by an excise on the home product, which is therefore 
subject to the same additional charge as its imported 
competitor. (A controversy over British-grown 
tobacco a few years ago furnishes a case in point.) 

In practice, however, the strict Free Trader dislikes 
even tariffs for revenue purposes; which has meant 
that during the past fifty years the old theory of State 
finance—that approximately equal amounts should be 
raised from direct and indirect taxation—has been 
abandoned. Since the national expenditure has largely 
increased during the same period by a whole series of 
measures of social Protection (e.g. Health, Housing, 
Insurance, &c.) this has meant that the funds re- 
quired “to promote national strength and efficiency ” 
have been drawn from an increase of direct taxation 
(income tax and death duties), while the potential 
funds that could have been raised for that purpose 
from import duties have been neglected. 

Imperial Preference, which is designed to favour 
imports from British possessions, has been tried on a 
small scale at various times, mostly in connection 
with tobacco and wine. In actual fact, owing to the 
fantastically high duty ordinarily levied on these 
articles, it has operated to reduce the normal price; 
but owing to the small scale on which the experiment 
has been tried, the fiscal results of both Imperial 
Preference and domestic Safeguarding Duties are 
open to discussion. 

A General Tariff has no reference to the articles 
upon which duties are levied, or to their number or 
character. The term simply means the tariff which is 
levied on the goods of all countries except in so far 
as they may be exempt by treaties or conventions or 
other arrangements. 

But the term General Tariff has constantly been mis- 
used by politicians, journalists, and even economists, to 
describe a tariff on all imported articles, to the con-- 
fusion of discussion on the major issues involved. 
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HE problem of population constitutes the most 

I important practical question suggested by the 

study of zoology. Mankind, like the lower 
animals, is subject to the laws of life. These laws, 
which are the real laws of God, are terrible and 
inexorable. They are, however, persistently ignored 
by popular politicians because they conflict with the 
passions of the masses which politicians of every party 
are anxious to placate. Nevertheless, in the long run 
they will exact a terrible price for the wilful neglect 
of them. 

It was one of the great merits of Darwin to have 
called attention to the operation of the laws of 
population in the animal world. He pointed out that 
every species of animal was producing offspring at 
such a rate that if all survived and produced off- 
spring at the same rate as did their parents, in com- 
paratively few years each single species would 
overrun the earth and crush out, if it were possible, 
every other form of life. 

To give two instances of this! A pair of thrushes 
which begin to breed at the age of one year and 
produce on an average eight young during a season 
will live normally for about ten years. If all the 
young survived, by the time the original parents had 
completed their term of existence they would have 
given rise to a population of sixteen millions. 

lf all the herring fry survived, the herring popula- 
tion would increase 5,500 fold every year, so that, 
were it possible, the sea would soon become a solid 
mass of herrings. Ordinarily the population of 
thrushes and of herrings remains the same from year 
to year because of the enormous death-rate. But 
occasionally the population, not only of herrings but 
other food-fish as well as certain land animals, undergo 
enormous increases. When these increases occur 
among fish we rejoice because they mean prosperity 
to the fishing industry and cheap food for the 
multitude. When they occur among land animals we 
call them “ plagues” or “ visitations of God.” 

Since fish supply is so important, the causes of 
these sudden increases in numbers in fish have been 
investigated for the last forty or fifty years—in the 
North Sea especially—and considerable light has been 
thrown on them. It is found that they are not due to 
an increased birth-rate, because the eggs of most 
food-fish float at the surface of the sea and their 
number can be computed; but that the real cause is 
an increase in the survival rate of the young fish 
during the first year of their lives. 

If they survive this year their “ expectation of life” 
is greatly increased. Now this survival seems to be 
correlated with the presence of an abundant crop of 
microscopic plants on which the fry feed as soon as 
they have finished the maternal supply of nutriment 
contained in their yolk-sacs. So that it appears that 
the most critical period in a fish’s life, as in the life 
of the human baby, is when it is weaned. 

The same explanation appears to hold good in the 
case of land animals. Uvarov has shown that the locust 
during a period of years may exist as an ordinary 
harmless grasshopper. Then comes a time when an 
unusual number of the young survive. The stimulus 
of too close contact with. their neighbours not only 
inspires them with an irresistible urge to migrate, but 
endows them with wings longer than those which the 
ordinary grasshopper possesses. The swarms of 
locusts in ancient times were regarded as the scourges 
of mankind. An officer in Nigeria gave us the 
dimension of one such swarm which he had measured. 


WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ANIMALS 


By Proressor E. W. MacBriIDE 
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like those of the locust, they are accompanied by tw 

migration. Thus every ten or eleven years the p. 9 

cultivated lands in the North of Norway are invade | ™ 

by hordes of forest rat, the lemming, which devour my 

everything before it. Fortunately, the instinct tp 
migrate ultimately carries the invaders into the — “: 
Atlantic Ocean. _! 
Now, the question for the man-in-the-street js — ™ 
“Do these periodic increases occur among the human stal 
races?” It must be remembered that man is probably J‘? 
the slowest breeder amongst all the animals of the the 
earth. The elephant, which was supposed to live for A 
centuries has been proved to live at most about seventy | 
years. The great whale, which may be a hundred en 
feet long, is born as a baby twenty feet long, grows ‘ol 
fifty feet in a year, and attains its full length at a 7 


age of seven or eight years. 

Therefore, if periodic increases in the huma 
population occur they will take place only at com- 
paratively long intervals. And as mankind in general 
are so short-sighted the generations living between 
these crises will live “after the manner of the 
Sidonians, careless and secure,” and will steadily 
refuse to believe in the approach of the day of 
judgment. 

Now the most casual glance into human history 
discloses the fact that there have been at intervals, 
devastating migrations of “ barbarians” who overran 
and plundered the ancient civilizations. We need 
only mention the Chaldeans, who overran Mesopo- 
tamia; the Dorians who invaded and destroyed 
Mycenean Greece; and later the Gauls, Celts, Goths 


and Huns who swept over the decadent Roman ska 
Empire. art 
At school we are taught about the successive tribes J @™ 
of Saxons and Danes who invaded our own land. § ?@! 
Were these migrations due to increase in numbers? the 
Legend speaks with no uncertain voice on this matter. for 
In Germany we learn of the Saxon over-lord who in fou 
order to relieve over-population directed the redundant § ™ 
swarms of his young men to invade the fertile § 
territories of France and Italy, which lay to the South the 
of them. And the westward migration of the terrible hie 
Huns seems to have been caused by the completion of Su 
the Great Wall of China, which barred the mouth of 
the fertile river-valleys of inner China. The open ad 
air life of the nomadic barbarians was in general chi 
more healthy than that of the denizen of the ancient Be 
city—hence the increase in their numbers. ’ 
But it will be objected that with the spread of a 
civilization over all the world the invasions of § 
barbarians will never be repeated. This is true, but a 
with the improvement of civilization enormous 
increases in the numbers of civilized people take place, be 
and we are in the midst of such an increase now. thi 
During the nineteenth century relief was obtained by wit 
emigration mainly into the unoccupied territories of wi 
North America. To-day the emigration has almost ‘ 
ceased; the United States and Canada will only admit fie 
a small number of carefully-selected immigrants from nin 
Europe and none at all from other countries. « 
During the middle ages the population of England ‘ne 
increased very slowly. In 1600 it is estimated at about Pe 
43 millions, in 1900 it was 35,000,000, and to-day it 8 ‘a 
more than 40,000,000. What was the cause of this § « § 
enormous increase? It is usually supposed that it wa 5, 
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arged opportunities for employment created by 

But Miss Buer, in her 
h-making book (“ Health, Wealth and Population 

in England, 1760-1830”), has shown that this idea is 
mistaken. The increase had begun and was in full 
swing before the Industrial Revolution commenced. 
The increase was due to an increase in the survival 
rate of the population. Thus out of every hundred 
children born in London, seventy-five per cent. died 
before the age of five in 1730, but only thirty- 
two per cent. in 1830. The improvement in the 


death rate was due chiefly to improved sanitation and 


methods of treatment of infantile diseases. This 
improvement is still going on; and consequently our 
yery humanitarianism has begun to be a scourge to 


"it is argued that our birth rate is falling and that 
in twenty years our population will have become 
stationary. This may be true but if we go on 
supporting the thriftless and incompetent members of 
the community at the expense of the thrifty, in striving 
to keep alive and educate their children who will 
inherit the faults of their parents, then the com- 
position of the population will be radically changed, 
and the enterprising Englishman be replaced by the 
dole-fed loafer who is too idle to emigrate. If this 
takes place the intrepid and independent Briton will 


FTER ski-ing, the next most popular winter 
sport in Switzerland is that of skating. Apart 
from the many persons who take the opportunity 
—with many, the first they ever had—of learning to 
skate, there are a great number of devotees of the 
art from the British Isles who visit Switzerland 
annually in order to keep up their standard of skating, 
a thing it is becoming increasingly difficult to do in 
their own country, with its succession of mild winters 
for many years past. Many Americans are to be 
found there also, exiles from their own land, with its 
many facilities—in the North and East—for skating, 
and who in Paris or London, as the case may be, hear 
the call of the ice when Christmas draws nigh, and 
hie themselves to the ice-clad lakes and rinks of the 
Swiss mountains. 

Every one of the many Swiss winter resorts 
advertises as one of its chief attractions, if not the 
chief, excellent skating rinks, and certainly no resort 
would’ be considered complete without such facilities. 
But just as “ all is not gold that glitters,” so all frozen 
water is not, necessarily, good skating ice, and those 
who would be sure of good skating in Switzerland 
would do well to make strict investigations as to its 
skating potentialities before deciding upon a “ winter- 
sports ” centre. 

Nor is the equality of the ice, of course, the only 
thing to be considered. Most skaters are not content 
with a few hundred square yards of ice-surface upon 
Which to skate, usually they like to stretch their legs 
now and then, and “ let go,” and it comes as a keen 
disappointment to such to find a tiny artificially made 
tink just outside the hotel front-door, across which 
one can propel one’s self with about half a dozen good 
strokes, as the only skating-ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Even several of these miniature rinks, 
such as one finds in some of the places advertising 

~class skating facilities,” are no compensation 
or one really large one. 


WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND 
By Epwarp E. Lone, C.B.E. 


II—SKATING 


disappear as surely as did the heroic Greek, who was 
replaced by the cowardly rabble of the last days of 
the Greek republics. 

But even if we should succeed in maintaining a 
degenerate population within our small island, other 
nations will not accept this solution. Japan is about 
the size of Great Britain, but only about one-tenth 
of its area is arable. It already has a population of 
60,000,000, which is increasing at the rate of 
1,000,000 a year. It is inhabited by a virile and 
warlike people. If we turn our eyes to places nearer 
home, we may see Italy, a kingdom a little larger thar 
Great Britain, which forty years ago had a population 
of 27,000,000, now with a population of 45,000,000, 
and its leaders anxious to increase the population still. 
further. 

What is to be the outcome? In ancient days: 
population was regulated by a remorseless infanticide, 
and by recurrent plagues which periodically reduced’ 
the population. In modern times humane and simple 
methods of birth control have been invented. If the 
use of these is made compulsory on the elements of 
the population who are not capable of self-support, 
we may face the future with hope. Otherwise ‘it 
seems to us that the steady pressure of increasing 


population will bring to foolishness all the sentimen- 
tality of Geneva. 


Good ice there is, however, in abundance, im 
places such as St. Moritz, Davos Platz, Pontresina, 
Wengen, Murren and Grindelwald, and except in the 
case of Grindelwald, which lies at such a low altitude, 
3,500 feet, that you can never be sure of the frost 
there, skaters visiting any of the centres named can 
be sure of continuous skating there during December, 
January and February. 

Of all these resorts, however, St. Moritz is 
the Queen—for in addition to the many excellent 
rinks attached to the leading hotels, there is. 
a large natural lake, with a tremendous ice-expanse, 
and high up on the hills above the town, are other 
lakes, on which, in the early part of the season before 
they become snow-covered, it is possible to skate for 
miles on ice, of the finest quality imaginable, so clear, 
that in places fish may be seen swimming beneath as. 
one glides swiftly and smoothly over the frozen 
surface. 

As to the style of skating, the two schools, British 
and Continental, here meet, and one might almost 
say mingle, for certain it is that one result of the 
devotees of each school meeting and practising their 
art in common has led at any rate to exponents of the 
British style becoming proficient also in the Inter- 
national. 

For the benefit of those who may not know the 
difference between the two styles, I will explain that 
it applies to what is termed “ figure-skating,” i.e., the: 
cutting of figures on the ice of a regular and definite 
pattern, and not to speed skating. In the British 
style, the body is held as near as possible upright, 
the employed leg is kept straight, the unemployed leg 
is carried behind, the arms hang loosely at the sides, 
and the head is turned in the direction of progress, 
and in what is termed the Anglo-Swiss adapta- 
tion of the British style, the body is kept in an almost 
rigid position, and the unemployed leg is held 
straight. 
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The International style is quite different, and mani- 
festly more graceful, the knee of the employed leg is 
bent, and the unemployed leg is in constant action, 
being used to balance the body during the execution of 
the figures, in fact body and limbs assist each other, 
and work in unison. The result is that an infinite 
variety of beautiful combinations of loops and cross- 
cuts which are skated by the international skater are 
not possible to the exponent of the British style. 

There can be no question as to which is the more 
elegant of the two styles—from the point of view of 
the onlooker. The accomplished International skater 
is as graceful on the ice as a bird is in the air: the 
British style skating expert is stiff and methodical, 
but in justice to him let it be said that he is capable 
of team-work which is quite beyond the International 
man. He claims that the stiff and restrained position 
gives an ease of balance which cannot be obtained with 
the shifting balance of the International style, and if 
the single and pair skating of the International style 
is a thing of beauty to behold, so the precision with 
which a British style skater can at once join others 
in his school in intricate figure-movements, on the 
ice, and maintain them in faultless time and rhythm 
calls for admiration. 


But it must not be imagined that all skating jg 
Switzerland is of this high order. Many skaters there 
are who are content with a standard which enable; 
them to skate with regular strokes, and a fair degree 
of rapidity, and thus obtain that amount of exercise 
in the open-air and sunshine which is at one and the 
same time exhilarating and amusing. Moreover, there 
are many in the “throes” of instruction who would 
be in the seventh heaven of delight if they could 
believe themselves capable of attaining such a standard 
within a short time, and there are instruction. 
classes, under the most experienced instructors 
not only for these, but for all those who wish 
to attain a higher standard than that which they 
possess. 

And then for all those who are “ at home ” on their 
skates there is the exciting pastime of ice-hockey— 
in places like St. Moritz and Murren, International 
ice-hockey championship games are played, Oxford y, 
Cambridge, the British Army v. the Varsities, ete— 
and at night wonderful ice-carnivals, when beneath 
a velvety sky scintillating with the gleam of a thousand 
stars, healthful fun and frolic reign supreme, and to 
a perfect day in the frosty air and radiant sunshine~ 
succeeds a perfect night. 


[There will be two more articles in this series on “ Bobsleighing and Tobogganing” 
and “ Curling.” —Eb. 


SHOES ON THE MOUNTAIN 


A MEMORY OF IRELAND 


By Lyte DonacHy 


city and college life. Already I had spent most of 

the day rambling in the neighbourhood of Glenchree 
Reformatory and afterwards around Sally Gap, when 
it entered my head that the distance was not very 
great to Greystones, and that it would be pleasant to 
go over the intervening mountain tops. So about the 
middle of the afternoon I forsook the road and 
scrambled through bog and heath to the top of the 
first mountain. Here I found that the going was 
very different from what I had expected. Instead 
of striding over the ridge as one had imagined oneself, 
with the free limbs of the mythological heroes, I 
found myself falling at every step into a black pit 
which made me think of the mantraps and horsepits 
that feature in medieval strategy. The pits after the 
mountain people had dug out their peat became water- 
troughs. Sometimes they were trenches, that ran for 
quite a long distance parallel to each other. The top 
turf had mostly been worn away by the action of 


| HAD left Dublin in a mood of revulsion from 


the weather, once this had been facilitated by the 


cuttings. 

Continuing the line which I took to be the ridge 
.of the mountain, I stumbled to the far end into a 
valley. For the one long ridge that had seemed to 
lead almost to the foot of the Great Sugar Loaf, I 
found now a succession of hills and valleys, up and 
down which I scrambled, walked or ran. The sun 
was descending and the near sides of the valleys 
usually lay in shadow. Through most of these little 
streams ran, with music, that, because of its purity 
struck one as something over-heard and perhaps not 
meant for human ears. To listen, alone, to the music 
of what is referred to loosely as inanimate nature, to 
feel a momentarily excited understanding of it, and 
to enjoy more than fear it, has often seemed to me 
to be an inhuman thing, nearly indecent. In like 


manner, I have thought that it is not the primitive 
people who see gods and fairies that are guilty of 
Actaeon’s offence, for they look through an anthropo- 
morphic glass, but those who stare at nature witha 
naked attentive eye, and who, therefore, in those 
moments when the imagined veils have parted, see 
her as she is. 

It has struck me, indeed, that this Actaeon 
sensuality is the ultimate obscenity beside which 
there is none. The ordinary human does not 
love nature, the sea, nor the mountain, nor the desert. 
He feels awe of them but not love. They are another 
life, which he avoids—how fitly it is impossible to say. 
Inasmuch as this life is veiled it is obscene, and 
inasmuch as it is different the participation in it is 
indecent. Therefore when circumstance awakens hi 
to the sense of it he tends to humanize and personalize 
it. Yet participation in this life may be the great 
adventure of the human soul; greater than the 
attempt to reach Mars or disintegrate an atom. 
Something of the reality of all this perhaps underlay 
the sense of over-hearing which I had, listening to the 
music of the streams, the day I speak of. A vague 
ness as of mist, partly due to exhalations from the 
streams and partly an effect of the sun upon the 
farther sides, filled the bottom of the valleys like 
visible peace, yet of such a kind is this peace among 
mountains that I became elated to it rather than sub 
dued by it, and solemnly joyous, ran down the nea 
dark side of the mountains into the valley. 

The succession of mountains and valleys seemed #0 
be unending, and by the time I had reached the foot 
of the great Sugar Loaf the sun did not fall below 
half-way down the mountain. I felt a great desitt 
to get into the sunlight once more before it should 
finally leave the peak. To do so I had to run a 
very hardest up the side of the mountain, which her, 
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fortunately, was a gentle slope though of considerable 
length. Sometimes I had to pull myself up by the 
heather and little shrubs. A few moments after I 
had reached the top of the mountain the sun went 
down. At the same time walking through the heather, 
I startled a covey of grouse chickens newly feathered, 
which scattered and ran in all directions. I was afraid 
they would get lost and attempted at first to collect 
them and put them back, but as my efforts only made 
matters worse, I was forced to leave them. 

Hunger now seized me. I had had nothing since 
a very early breakfast, on which I would soon have 
done nine or ten hours’ rambling. I sat down in the 
heather to consider my position. At that moment my 
attention was drawn to blue berries, a sparse crop 
here and almost hidden by leaves, on the little shrubs 
I have already mentioned. They were the berry that 
we had often collected at home in the north, round 
the water-dams at Knockintennon and elsewhere in 
the hills. 

We called them “blaeberries” there, but the 
southern name for them is “frockens.” Perhaps 
botanical works supply “bilberries” or “ whortle- 
berries.” I was less concerned at present, however, 
with the nomenclature of the berries than with the 
fact that I knew them to make a very good pie, 
and to be good eaten raw. Had we not often 
purpled our mouths with them in the heather knowes 
below the Standing Stone? Hungry as I was, or 
becouse I was so hungry, I saved them up as I 
gathered them, the way a swallow saves flies in the 
pouch of its cheek, until I had a little handful of 
sufficient size to be a palpable morsel. Then I ate the 
handful voraciously. As the edge of my hunger 
became dulled a little, imagination began recon- 
structing from my present hunger, crawling over the 
hill, the experience and feelings of the people whom 
the historians of the famine describe, dragging them- 
selves on their bellies to the water side in search of 
cresses. 


Darkness was now close at hand but I stuck to my 
design of going over the Sugar Loaves, and, anyway, 
the most direct way to Bray or Greystones was now 
over the remaining little one. I climbed it in fairly 
good time and descended on the other side with dusk 
upon me. As the last light was going, I got lost and 
could only make out at length that I was in a square 
enclosure with dykes of dry built stone. The height, 
eight or ten feet, of the dykes greatly excited my 
curiosity, till I discovered that I was in a deer 
preserve. 

When I got out of it, I took my way, as I judged 
by the heavy sweet and pungent odours of decaying 
leaves which my feet stirred, that I was going by 
the side of or through a wood, in which, perhaps, 
there were exotic cypresses and laurel. The wind that 
came over the trees against my face seemed to have 
become incarnate in the odours of the wood. It 
streamed around me flooding every sense. I could 
almost imagine that it was beneath my feet and 
upraising me. 

Once again I had the feeling of contact 
with other life, with being invisible, but hardly 
unaware, that as it passed seemed to raise me sensibly. 
Did it touch me as my hand touched wood or stone? 
Did it know any difference between my body and the 
bodies of tree and rock, which I imagined as also 
existing for a moment in its essence like stones in a 
river? Or was there, perhaps, no analogy between 
the conditions of its being and mine? Did it—so 
subtly bodied as it was—have different senses, with 
strange diverse sensations that partook neither of joy 
nor pain? 

Was it an error that, even for a moment, there 
had existed a contact between us? 

The wood path was still a declivity. At the foot of 
it, impelled by the suddenly uprisen memory of an 
ancient custom—though tardy was then the impulse to 
perform the action—I took off my shoes and left 
them under the mountain. 


THE G.P.O. 200 YEARS AGO 
LONDON IN 1731 


[A copy of an old document illustrating the London postal system 
two centuries ago.} 


E Poft Office is fituated on the fouth fide of 
Lombard Street. near Stocks-Market. It was the 
dwelling-houfe of Sir Robert Vyner, in the reign of 
King Charles II]. The principal entrance is out of 
Lombard-Street, through a great gate and paffage that 
leads into a handfome paved court, about which are 
feveral offices for receiving and diftributing letters, 
extremely well contrived. 

Letters and packets are difpatched from her 
every Monday to France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
— Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, and the 

wns. 

Every Tuefdavy to the United Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Swedeland, Denmark, and to all parts of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 

very Wednefday to Kent only and the Downs. 

Every Thurfday to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy 
and all parts of England and Scotland. 

Every Friday to the Auftrian and United Nether- 
lanils, Germans, Sweden, Denmark, and to Kent and 
the Downs. 

Every Saturday to all parts of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 


The poft goes every day to thofe places where the 
Court refides, as alfo to the ufual ftation and rendez- 
vous of His Majefty’s fleet, as the Downs, Spithead, 
and to Tunbridge during the feafon for drinking 
waters, &c. Letters and packets are received from all 

rts of England and Scotland, except Wales, every 
Tendon, Wednefday and Friday; and from Kent and 
the Downs every day. 

His Majefty keeps conftantly, for the tranfport of 
the faid letters and packets, in times of peace, 

Between England and France, three packet-boats ; 
Spain, one in a fortnight; Portugal, one ditto; Flan- 
ders, two packet-boats; Holland, three packet-boats ; 
Ireland, three packet-boats. 

And at Deal, two packet-boats for the Downs. 

Not to mention the extraordinary packet-boats in 
time of war with France and Spain, to the Leeward 
Iflands, &c. 

A letter containing a whole fheet of paper is con- 
veyed eighty miles for 3d., and two fheets 6d. And 
an ounce of letter but 1s., and above eighty miles a 
fingle letter is 4d., a double letter 8d., and an ounce 
1s. 4d. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


IS THE PRESS AN EVIL? 


YES, sy Davin OcKHAM. 


Tue Press has become a menace to the community 
since its owners abandoned the doctrine that the func- 
tion of the newspaper was to print news. Not that it 
does not print news—sandwiched in between pages 
devoted to the care of dogs, wireless programmes, 
chit-chat about film stars, “ personal” gossip of a 
nature that calls for a new Book of Snobs, and 
drapers’ advertisements. But the news is carefully 
winnowed; the primary functions of the Press have 
become those of distortion and suppression, and the 
daily paper is the daily dope. 

Suppression is to-day the deadliest weapon of our 
newspaper millionaires. What, to give two instances 
of the moment, are their readers allowed to know of 
the recent growth of the British Communist Party, 
which is securing recruits at the rate of hundreds a 
week, or of the Australian Navy’s repetition of the 
Invergordon incident? The man and woman in the 
bus know that the price of food and other necessities 
has gone up since the General Election, but the Press 
either suppresses the fact or insists that there has 
been no increase. And, in pursuance of their belief 
that you can fool all the people all the time, editors 
and proprietors add distortion to suppression. The 
public is told daily that the unemployment figures are 
falling, a half truth that conceals a monstrous lie, since 
the comparisons are not made, as they should be, with 
the corresponding periods of last year, nor is any 
mention made of the extent to which the number of 
persons who are officially unemployed has lately been 
reduced by the simple expedient of striking their names 
off the live register. 

The Press can, however, be relied on to provide 
stunts, to tear down every decent reticence, and con- 
sistently to falsify values. Its hero-in-chief is the 
millionaire, with the criminal a good second. In the 
name of freedom, for which it cares not a whit, it can 
protest against a salutary legal reform that forbids it 
from regaling its readers with the garbage of the 
Divorce Courts. It does its best to stimulate the public 
interest in the books, the plays, the films, and the 
sexual practices that it hypocritically condemns. And 
it has capitalized religion, especially in the Sunday 
papers that print sermons by their tame divines oppo- 
site the rechauffés of old murders and the reports of 
current affiliation order cases. Crime is, of course, 
“news.” So is “sex.” So is not, in greater part, the 
course of events that is re-shaping society, or if it is, 
it must be presented in the garb of vulgar and sensa- 
tional inaccuracy. 

A few years ago, the British Press, whose réle is 
becoming more and more that of a draper’s catalogue, 
made the discovery that women were literate. And it 
invented Women’s Pages and Editresses. If I were a 
woman, I should regard these Women’s Pages as 
among the major insults that my sex had ever received ; 
they would appear to be written exclusively by 
snobbish morons for moron snobs; they disregard 
every real step that has been taken in the emancipation 
of half the population of the world; they are con- 
ducted on the principle that anything is good enough 
for a woman. 

Tf it is true that a nation has the Press it deserves, 
there is nothing more to be said. But I refuse to 
believe that the people of Great Britain are so sensa- 
tion-loving, so brainless, so vulgar, so devoid of decent 
instincts, so lost in admiration of the ignoble and the 
irrelevant, as a study of our newspapers would suggest. 

How many working journalists, do you think, could 
put up a sincere defence for the Press? 


NO, sy Mark Secat. 


First, let me define the issue. My subject is the 
Press of to-day. I need not, therefore, compare it 
with the Press of the past, nor with the Press as it 
might be in an ideal world—in which case I could say 
something about the ideal reader. 

I will not insult my readers’ intelligence by claiming 
that the Press is without fault. On the other hand, no 
one will gainsay it all virtue. What I have to show is 
that, in sum, the Press is not an evil. To reduce the 
argument to its simplest terms, would we lose or gain 
if the Press did not exist? 

Let us imagine that my opponent, by a well-placed 
bomb, has annihilated a convivial assembly of all the 
journalists associated with the Press; or that all the 

rinters have been called out on strike. The entire 

ress has ceased publication. What are the 
consequences ? 

During the General Strike, and also in the war 
years, when the Press indeed appeared, but muzzled 
by the Official Press Bureau, people were unable to 
get news freely. The result was a condition of alarm 

avourable to every rumour, both plausible and pre- 
posterous. 

But if the Press were entirely inoperative the 
situation would be intensified. Anxieties would flourish 
and the air would be overcharged with rumour. There 
are always difficulties at home and complications 
abroad. At present there is tension between China 
and Japan, and England and Russia may become 
involved. It needs no power of invention to imagine 
the crop of reports of ultimatums and mobilisations, 
strikes and agitations. 

More generally, the life of a civilized community 
as we know it would be impossible without the Press. 
There would be, if not chaos, at least a hampering 
ignorance and uncertainty about the myrind activities 
of which the Press takes notice. The wheels of busi- 
ness and trade would revolve, but they would be 
gravely retarded. The public would be in darkness 
about foreign, Imperial and domestic affairs, about 
Parliamentary debates, Law Court proceedings, market 
prices; they would obtain no intelligence of books, 

lays, films, races, and sporting events. Life may be 
tter without such things, but that is a matter outside 
our present discussion. 

Persons concerned could, of course, find out about 
the Cause List, a new tariff schedule, shipping move- 
ments, 2zmusements, auctions, sales in the stores, and 
so on, by means of the post, the telephone, or personal 
calls, but at the cost of inconvenience and perhaps 
serious delay. 

But the Press does more than present the latest news 
concisely and brightly. It includes within its purview 
anything that interests its readers, from stamp collect- 
ing to yachting, and from gardening to astronomy. It 
recognizes the special interests of women, and devotes a 
corner to the children. It contains articles which guide 
opinion or inform, short stories which entertain, and 
comic strips which are intended to amuse. It affords 
advice and instruction on medical, legal, and other 
matters. Its advertisement columns are a valuable 
link between vendors and purchasers and between 
employers and workers. It provides a forum upon 
which readers may voice their grievances, and guards 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen at home and 
abroad. It gives free insurance. It raises funds for 
charity. 

In brief, the Press not only fulfils a necessary func- 
tion, but it imports interest and variety and colour 
into the drab lives of its millions of readers. 
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“Out of the golden remote wild west where the 
sea without shore is, 

Full of the sunset, and sad, if at all, with the 
fulness of joy.’—Hesperia. 


RTHUR came to the little cottage by the sea in 

early June. He drove up the sandy lane to it 

on the old sidecar. His nurse, Martha, and he 

had come a long, dull journey by rail, but the drive 

on the sidecar from the station five miles away had 

not been dull; it had been the embodiment of con- 
tentment; for Arthur was too tired to be excited. 

The drive was interesting, the old jarvey was 


_ interesting, and old Martha was interesting, in a dull, 


pleasant sort of way. The drive was along the sea 
shore, and they went from one little bay into another. 
Each little bay was like the last, only more dazzling 
in its shining, bare beauty, with its dark, grey- 
brown rocks fringed with white surf and dark blue, 
blue sea. In the foreground were little rows of white, 
dazzling cottages, and the donkeys grazed among the 
drying nets of the blue-jerseyed fishermen. Frowning, 
yet not so terrible in this kindly light, stood the 
purple-grey mountains, the keepers of the loneliness. 

At last they came to the cottage. Arthur was just 
beginning to get a little tired of baby bays and the 
sand road that seemed to go on and on. The cottage 
was neat; it had a thatched roof which was tied down 
with stones and ended off with so rounded a curve. 
Its little bay was even nicer than the rest, but though 
it smiled, it was sad; Arthur knew that great beauty 
was always sad. So he, too, was happy—and sad. 
The cottage was very near the sea. There was the 
cottage, then a strip of grass, the sandy road, then a 
grassy bank, then the rocks and the sea. In one place 
there was a strip of beach, and here Arthur was sent 
to play. Martha sat at home and watched Sarah, the 
woman who owned the cottage, scrub the stone floor, 
the wooden tables, wash the brown benches, and cook 
food from the crane over the open turf fire. Martha 
liked it, for she was old and smiled to see others work, 
and Arthur liked it because it left him alone with 
the sea; and the sea loved Arthur. 

At first Arthur only paddled at the edge of the 
waves, chased baby crabs, built walls against the tide, 
and splashed the water so far that it dimpled the silver- 
grey sand near the grass. By and by he began to 
paddle deeper and deeper, and then a wave came and 
wet his trousers. So he took off his trousers; for 
they were sodden and clinging, and he knew Martha 
would be angry if he told her. Then he went into the 
sea again and saw how much pleasanter it was with- 
out his trousers. So he took off his shirt, too. 

Day after day Arthur would come down to the 
beach, and every day he would take off his shirt and 
trousers and run into the sea. The sea was warm, and 
even if he did stay in too long he could come out and 
roll on the warm sand. One day Arthur thought he 
would try how far he could wade out. So he waded 
till the water came up to his chin. Then he thought 
he would turn and see how far away the shore was. 
Suddenly a little wave came and lifted him off his 
feet. Then he found that if he lay quite still the 
water held him up and, as this was much nicer than 
paddling, he lay there, with the sun beating down on 
his bare body, for quite a long time. 

He was afraid lest the spell should be broken, but 
at last he cautiously moved a foot and nothing 
happened; so he moved another foot; then arms and 


OUTWARD BOUND 


By SterHen GILBERT 


feet simultaneously, and soon found that he was going 
along in the water. 

The days that followed were the most joyous in 
Arthur’s life. He found that he could get along some 
ways better than others. So he practised these ways, 
and, laughing and shouting all day long, he learned 
to swim. 

The weather was no longer sunny and old Martha 
drew her chair close to the open hearth and com- 
plained that it was bitterly cold. When the sea mist 
came they even debated keeping Arthur from the 
shore, but he coaxed and at last persuaded them to let 
him go, for just a little while; but on the rainy days 
he was not allowed out at all. 

On the first misty day Arthur had one little 
trembling shiver; the sea looked so cold. He felt so 
mean about his shiver that he plunged in more quickly 
than usual. It was a quite different sea from the sea 
he knew, but in its novelty it seemed to him even more 
entrancing. 

Suddenly he saw some black thing on the surface 
of the water; for a moment he thought it must be a 
dog’s head. When the shiny black thing, half animal, 
half fish, clambered up on to the rock, he realized 
that it must be a seal. It lay there for some time, 
then it lifted itself up and dived into the water. It 
remained under water about a minute and then came 
up about twenty yards from Arthur, blowing great 
blasts of mingled air and water from its nostrils. 
Arthur gave a shout of joyful excitement, and the seal 
quickly dived again. When next it appeared it was 
about two hundred yards further out to sea. 

Arthur started to swim frantically after it, but 
always it seemed further away. Then it dived again 
and did not reappear. Arthur turned and swam slowly 
towards the shore. This beautiful, gleaming water 
playmate had escaped him, and he was sad. He had a 
hard struggle getting back to the shore, for he had 
swum far out. When he did get there he lay, naked 
and panting on the rocks, while he prayed to the gods 
of the sea to make him also a seal. 


The summer had passed; the three months’ holiday 
was over, and to-morrow Arthur was to return to the 
smoke and dust of the town. The sun shone and the 
sea was as Arthur first knew it; and again both 
Arthur and the sea were sad. It was a farewell bathe 
and they went over all their old games together, 
lingering over each as they bade it good-bye. 

The gods had not made Arthur a seal, but they 
had decreed that the sea should do him no hurt. So 
he had learned to swim like a seal. He could dive; 
he could swim long distances under water, coming to 
the top for occasional breaths; he could battle with 
the fiercest waves. 

On this, the farewell day, he did all these things. 
Then lastly he swam far out to sea. He swam as far 
as he could, if he were to be able to return. Then, 
with tears in his eyes, he turned and swam towards 
the shore—the town, the smoke, and the dust. When 
he had swum a few strokes he turned again. Then 
he swam with steady strokes along the golden path- 
way, towards the setting sun—straight out to sea. 

* The sun went down and a low breeze swept out to 
sea. A light appeared in the cottage window and old 
Martha came to the half-door. The mountains stood 
up high, grim, and lonely; the corn waved gently; 
a turf tumbled from the stack and the waves sighed. 
Martha, after looking out for a minute or two with 
anxious old eyes, went back into the kitchen. 
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——— By Marx Forrest 


Sunshine Susie. 
The Capitol. 


Many Waters. Directed by Milton Rosmer. 
The London Pavilion. 


of Mayfair. Directed by 
Mercanton. The Carlton. 


I suppose that the best thing this world can offer to 
one is a pleasant surprise, and that was certainly mine 
when I saw “Sunshine Susie” at the Capitol. The 
title may not be very appetising, but apart from that 
and a certain lack of fluidity in the direction, this 
adaptation of an Austrian musical comedy is good 
entertainment. Mr. Saville, who directs this picture 
for the Gainsborough Pictures, really achieves some- 
thing in his handling of this film. 

Those people who are familiar with the continental 
treatment of comedy with music in the cinema, may 
not be so ecstatic over Mr. Saville’s skill, discovering 
that he is not yet so sure as his forerunners, but it 
would be churlish to find too much fault where the 
difference between “ Sunshine Susie ” and the majority 
of other British pictures is so marked. 

The cast is headed by Renate Muller, a German 
actress, Jack Hulbert, Owen Nares, and Morris 
Harvey. There is always a certain danger with Jack 
Hulbert. Everyone likes his work and no one pro- 
bably knows better than he does exactly why every 
one likes it, but his knowledge and the public apprecia- 
tion lead him to get outside the character which he is 
supposed to be portraying, so as to become merely 
what every one likes. This is just what he does in 
“ Sunshine Susie,” with the result that the balance of 
the picture, especially in the second half, is upset, and 
towards the close the scales are in danger of being 
permanently injured. Renate Muller is charming with 
a nice light voice, but Owen Nares is as much out of 
his depth in this kind of work in the cinema as he 
would be if he were appearing in musical comedy on 
the stage. Nevertheless, in spite of this carping, the 
result is very encouraging and a few more pictures of 
the same imaginative quality will definitely raise the 
standard of the British product to a height which will 
be noticeable. 

‘Many Waters” at the London Pavilion is the film 
version of Mr. Hoffe’s charming play. Mr. Rosmer 
has been content to chase the author’s lines with a 
camera and never quite catches them up, so that the 
film is unequal and rather dull. So far as the acting 
is concerned, neither Arthur Margetson nor Lillian 
Hall-Davies give the fine performances that Nicolas 
Hannen and Marda Vanne did in the play, and their 
inability to characterize their rdles with more certainty 
or Mr. Rosmer’s inability to direct them makes the 
picture a poor counterpart of the original. 

The third new British film, “Man of Mayfair,” at 
the Carlton, appeared last week and was made by the 
British arm of the Paramount Company. This is also 
a poor picture. Lilian Braithwaite, Ellaline Terriss 
and Jack Buchanan do not strike one as a trio likely 
to go well together and they don’t. The fault is not 
theirs, but lies with the scenario writer and the direc- 
tor, who do not appear to have made up their minds 
what sort of an entertainment they are going to pro- 
vide. The mixture varies between Jack Buchanan 
getting his behind stung by bees, and Ellaline Terriss 
and Lilian Braithwaite waiting seriously and sadly for 
their respective sons to come out of prison. Obviously 
the divergence is too great to be bridged either by a 
patter dance or by tears. Joan Barry makes the fourth 
in the quartette, but she is too girlish to be true—at 
least I hope so. 


Directed by Victor Saville. 


Man Louis 


EATRE By Gitpert WAKEFIELD 


Henry V. By Shakespeare. The Old Vic, 
(Next Week : Sadler’s Wells.) 

“ And So to Bed.” By James B. Fagan. Globe, 

Britannia of Billingsgate. By Christine Jope- 
Slade and Sewell Stokes. St. Martin’s, 

Flat To Let. By Arthur Macrae. Criterion. 


THERE can be no question as to who takes this 
week’s prize. “Heniy V.” may not be numbered 
among Shakespeare’s greatest plays, but despite its 
failings, and what some would call its vices, it has a 
grandeur of actual achievement which completely 
overshadows :ts less admirable intentions. 

“Flat To Let” is a conversation-piece; that is to 
say, about nine-tenths of it is idle chatter, sometimes 
amusing, sometimes merely facetious, but continuously 
fluent and high-spirited. The characters who, with 
one exception, are either prolonging their first or 
anticipating their second childhoods, are two flappers 
and a genial young nincompoop; Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite, as one of those Modern Mothers who strive, 
and find it easy and congenial, to be as youthful, 
irresponsible and silly as their children; and Mr. 
Athole Stewart as the oddly-named Lord Java, who 
has evidently not grown an intellectual inch since the 
day he completed an entirely undistinguished career 
at Eton. The adult character (played with his 
customary intellectual grace by Mr. Frank Allenby) is 
Mr. Alan Plowman, whose comparative senility I can 
perhaps indicate by calling him a trigintenarian. 

The remaining tenth is genuine dramatic comedy, 
and incomparably more promising (to use an odious, 
but inevitable term) than even the more brilliant 
patches of inconsequential dialogue. There is a deftly 
written scene in which the nincompoop, aged twenty- 
three, gently and firmly warns Mr. Plowman that he 
is much too old to be more than a brother, or more 
probably an uncle, to Miss Carol Coney, who is also 
twenty-three, and thereby dissipates a threatening 
rivalry. And the later scene, in which Carol (for the 
nincompoop is wrong about her, induces Alan to 
propose, is not merely deftly written, but lightly and 
charmingly emotional. 

“ Britannia of B'llingsgate” has a distant kinship 
with a late-lamented play called “ Hollywood Holt- 
day.” But its chances of success are very much 
greater for two reasons. Each is concerned with a 
surprising contact between a simple English woman 
and The Films. But whereas the play which failed 
at the New Theatre was satirical in treatment and 
American in qual‘ty, the piece at the St. Martin’s is a 
sentimental comedy and as British as its title. More- 
over, whereas Messrs. Levy and Van Druten took 
Mahomet (in the person of an English governess) to 
the mountains of Beverly, the authors of “ Britannia” 
bring the Hills of Elstree to Mahomet, in the person 
of a Billingsgate charwoman. And so, instead of the 
incredible and rather tedious artificiality of Filmland, 
the scene is that human and very much more satis- 
factory place, a working-class home. 

The theme of the play is the degenerating influence 
of a large and unearned income. With Mrs. Bolton 
drawing fifty pounds a week as a film-star, Satan gets 
busy with the idle hands of Mr., Master, and Miss 
Bolton. They down the tools of honest toil, and take 
to a life of gaiety and dissipation: the melancholy 
nature of which is delightfully denicted in the final 
act. To save her husband and her children from 
themselves, Mrs. Bolton calmly abandons her careef 
as a film actress and returns to charring. In short, 
quite a pleasant evening’s entertainment of an unpre 
tentious kind, not without humour. 
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The play at the Globe is a revival of Mr. Fagan’s 
comedy concerning Mr. and Mrs. Pepys; and for the 
first half-hour or so I wondered how on earth the 
original production had been so successful. There is 
evidently a streak of artistic conscientiousness in Mr. 
Fagan which compelled him to convince us that his 
hero and the Diarist are one and the same person. In 
order to achieve this end, he opens his play with a 
series of pseudo-duologues (for they are really mono- 
logues) in which Mr. Pepys recites to various long- 
sufferers what quite clearly are selected passages from 
the famous Diary. Now, a recited diary is one thing 
and a conversation, even a one-sided conversation, is 
another; and though the pastiche is ingeniously 
contrived, not even Mr. Frank Cellier can animate this 
prefatory half-hour. Moreover, there is something 
missing from the should-be lively scene where the 
vicarious heroism of Mr. Pepys rescues Mrs. Knight 
from the attentions of a cut-purse. 

However, directly Mrs. Pepys—or is it perhaps that 
directly Miss Arnaud?—appears on the scene, the 
play wakes up like a motor-car whose self-starter has 
at last consented to function. Her tantrums, her 
coaxing, her veiled suspicions, and her unveiled 
accusations, and the pompous, blustering, and amiable 
hypocricy with which poor Samuel defends himself— 
ail these make first-rate entertainment. And the play 
has the invaluable merit of improving as it goes along. 
The ridiculous adventures in which the Pepyses, Mrs. 
Knight, and King Charles II. play their well-contrasted 
parts, are swift and vigorous comedy. And what 
seemed in anticipation the insuperable difficulties of a 
final act with nothing but unravelling to fill it, are so 
gloriously overcome that this third act seemed as good 
as, if not actually better than, the second. I am far 
from persuaded that farcical comedy is really Mr. 
Fagan’s spiritual home; but with Miss Arnaud’s 
natural art and irrepressible high spirits to assist him, 
it is difficult to justify this doubt. Mr. Cellier and 
Mr. Allan Jeayes are likewise excellent. 

“Henry V.” is a war-play; it is therefore absurd to 
sneer at it as “ jingoistic.” A nation at war is bound 
to be jingoistic in its public utterances; and since, in 
the fifteenth century those who made our wars, also 
took part in them, the patriotic speeches of those days 
were delivered on the field of battle and in the face of 
the enemy, instead of in the comparative security of 
Parliament. So instead of the simple, soldierly 
addresses which those who were lucky enough to be 
within ten yards of them were privileged to hear in 
1914-1918, Shakespeare was able to combine the 
eloquence of our civilian statesmen with the jeopardy 
of actual combatants, and was thus inspired to write 
what not even the most conscientious of objectors 
could deny are some of the most glorious and moving 
poems in the English language. And I strongly advise 
all men and women who have wept delightful tears at 
Drury Lane, to visit Sadler’s Wells next week—and 
to take with them at least a dozen pocket-handker- 
chiefs. As Henry, Mr. Ralph Richardson gives a 
superb performance. His only failure is “ Once more 
into the breach” ; it would seem that he has yet to 
learn his trumpet-notes. All the rest of his eloquence 
was very lovely. There was also a very real and 
charming Fluellen, an admirable performance by Mr. 
Robert Speaight; two clever and well-contrasted 
Portraits (the Daunhin and “my gracious lord of 
Canterbury”) by Mr. Richard Riddle; the finely 
eloquent Chorus of Mr. Robert Harris; an excel’ent 
Katharine by Miss Phyllis Thomas; a splendidly 
blustering Pistol by Mr. George Zucco; and a most 
attractive and discreetly spoken Mountjoy by Mr. 
Peter Hannen. In fact. there was not a single 


part that was not excellently done; and speaking 
for myself, it is very many months since I enioyed 


a olay so much as this Old Vic production of 
Henry V.” 


cs DENCE 


ATHEISM. 


SIR,—Though controversy on the points raised in 
my article is mostly unprofitable because limitless, I 
may remind your correspondents (in the current issue) 
that its main arguments are directed against the per- 
petuation in religion and religious teaching of super- 
stitions which are our heritage, not only from 
“primitive races... in their ignorant and savage 
state,” but, generally speaking, from all religion before 
it became subjected to more careful scrutiny, scientific, 
literary and historical. In a previous short article, 
published elsewhere, I wrote, “. . . belief in super- 
natural . . . intervention as a... means of escape 
from terrestrial ills is a survival of the instinct of 
primitive man, who found himself a stranger, as it 
were, on the carth, surrounded and threatened by 
forces of which he had no understanding.” And I 
added, “... religious orthodoxy based on super- 
natural revelation . . . is still being imbibed by the 
generation now passing through our public and other 
schools.” And as regards the ethical side of super- 
natural revelation it must be remembered, to quote 
the words of a free-thinker, that “ Countless millions 
of people to this day have never heard the name of 
Jesus Christ,” so it is only a small proportion of 
“ humanity, after Christ, who could never be the same 
again.” 

On this side also I have claimed elsewhere, that 
“Virtue, though in many cases it may be associated 
with religion, cannot claim that as its origin unless it 
turns a blind eye on the history of humanity, on the 
clash of religions, and on the bitter differences in the 
same religion which are still on the tap's.” ‘‘ Mystic- 
ism,” I concluded, “ is the only form of religion which 
is free from man-made dogma, but it remains an 
individual experience, it cannot be communicated. It 
is independent of the theist and the anti-theist, and 
even of the particular religion in which it is found.” 

Mavp Simon. 


PACIFISM IN ACTION. 

SIR,—In a paragraph entitled “ Pacifism in Action,” 
published in your issue of December 5, you refer to 
the disorder at the Trocadero meeting of the Paris 
Disarmament Demonstration, at which, by the way, 
Lord Cecil did not preside. Your concluding remarks 
leave the impression that the disorder was sponsored 
by the delegates to the conference; the statesmen 
present cannot be held responsible for organized 
interruption by a section who have obtained admission 
by ticket. The Albert Hall Demonstration was 
similarly interrupted, and the offenders were ejected. 
At the Geneva Conference in February, however, 
members of the public, if admitted, will undoubtedly 
be quickly ejected if they start being obstreperous. 
London, S.E.5. C. A. Rust. 


FRENCH POLICY 


SIR,—In a cynical world the artlessness of Mr. 
Kerans is refreshing, though it does more credit to his 
heart than to his head. 

Of course, the anti-English disturbances were 
denied: the Quai d’Orsay saw to that. Has Mr. 
Kerans ever heard of any manifestation of Anglo- 

hobia on the other side of the Channel that has not 

een denied? His French friends know their business 
too well not to realize that if you deny a thing often 
enough there will always be a certain number of 

nglish people who will believe the denial. Bismarck, 
who possibly knew more about these things than Mr. 
Kerans, never believed anything until it had been 
ofticially denied. 

As for the Corsican manoevres, or bandit-hunt, does 
Mr. Kerans really believe all he reads in the Press? 
If so, his eighteen years in the army must have dulled 
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his wits very considerably indeed, as well as obliterated 
whatever knowledge of strategy he may once have 
possessed, if he considers such preparations necessary 
to round up a few brigands. The Prefect of Sicily has 
suppressed the far more formidable Mafia with a great 
deal less trouble. 

I am afraid that for Mr. Kerans France must always 
be right. She may insist upon the last penny from 
Germany, after being excused sixty per cent. of her 
debt to this country; she may adopt so unyielding an 
attitude in the matter of armaments as to render the 
prospects of the forthcoming Disarmament Conference 
almost hopeless; and she may hoard all the gold she 
can get, thereby jeopardizing the whole financial struc- 
ture of the world. It matters not to Mr. Kerans and 
those who think with him: they love her like a 
woman. 

My only consolation is that the number of English 
people who share the views of Mr. Kerans is rapidly 
diminishing. 

London. Happon 


THE IRISH LOYALISTS 


SIR,—I protest strongly against the remarks of 
Charles Petrie on page 693 of the issue of November 
28. “ Those so-called Irish Loyalists who fled at the 
first sign of danger.” It is regrettable that Sir 
Charles Petrie did not inform himself of facts before 
making such a disgraceful insinuation. The Irish 
loyalists fled when their homes were burnt over their 
heads. In my grandfather’s place thirty bombs were 
flung in, the owners having been given three minutes 
to clear out. The loyalists went through unspeakable 
hell before they fled their country. We ask no sym- 
pathy from England, who deserted us, but we do ask 
to be spared these cheap gibes in an English Review. 

An IrisH Loyatist. 


TWO SATURDAY WOMEN. 


SIR,—May I add my protest to Mrs. Anita Wolfe’s 
letter in your issue of November 28. I, too, have read 
the Saturpay Review for years and years, and my 
heart positively sank at the bare idea of such a page. 
Do please, I beg of you, spare us that. If you only 
knew how some of us hate these home hints that we 


all know so well. 
(Mrs.) Loursa G. MERCER. 
18, Kensington Court Place. 


SIR,—In my opinion Anita Wolfe’s letter in your 
issue of 28th ult. is uncalled for and does an injustice 
to Mary Seaton’s excellent articles for Saturday 
Women. 

Because Miss Wolfe is good—or perhaps highbrow? 
—shall we have no more cakes and tea? Is it not 
rather silly to shirk the fact that women are still 
interested in women’s topics? Personally I would far 
rather read an article on cookery or hygiene than on 
the rotten state of the money market. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I prefer a sleek pussycat purring by the 
fire to a bull or a bear in Throckmorton Street. 

_ Please go ahead, Mary Seaton. I like your name, I 
like your point of view, I like your style, and I like 
your sensitive and homely touch. 

Mayfair. Auprey JowIrt. 


Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


The New China, by O. M. Green. 
Church Taxes or Tithe? by Willoughby Dewar. 
Environment for the Child, by Dr. Montessori. 
Winter Sports—Bobsleighi i 
On the Rhinoceros Trail, by W. S. Chadwick. 
Argument : 


Has_ Modernism a Future? Arnold Lunn v. J. C 
Hardwick. 


N= NOVELS By H. C. Harwooo 


Without My Cloak. By Kate O’Brien, 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Gambletown. By Victor MacClure. Harrap, 
7s. 6d. 


The Vicar’s Wife. By Cicely Boas. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


The Judge’s Daughters. By G. E. Mitton, 
Nash & Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


The Ripening Corn. By Colette. Gollancz, 
7s. 6d. 

By Saturday. By Sydney Fowler. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


Wuen I suggest that “Without My Cloak” is 
spacious, I do not refer to its containing a lot of 
characters and a lot of words. Spaciousness is a 
quality that often adheres to the work of Mr. David 
Garnett who prefers to write short length novels, 
and is often absent from the work of those who, 
obeying a contemporary fashion, pad out their books 
to fill 500 pages. Rather do I mean that Miss O’Brien 
has given room for her reader’s imagination as well 
as her own to move about in, and that her talk, not 
muttered in a curtained corner, is swept by the winds 
of the outer world. A critic whom I much admire has 
been misled by this breeziness to employing the words 
“ genius,” and “ superb,” and “ greatness,” and what 
not. Well, it is a considerable book. Too many shut 
and sniggering novels are offered us. This is open, 
and young love is treated lyrically. But only those 
who have been bored by an excessive display of 
cleverness could be thrilled by “ Without My Cloak,” 
could fail to observe that when the emotions reach a 
certain heat Miss O’Brien falsifies them. Christina is 
jerked into tremendous gestures of self-sacrifice, into 
lying to Denis that he may not wed her, for if he did— 
ah! then, Miss O’Brien might have bitten off more 
than she could chew. And of course, Christina is not 
really a peasant girl, not really; her ilegitimate father 
belonged to one of the noblest families of Ireland. 
And these Considines, these Irish Forsytes, are sup- 
posed to be bothered neither by religion nor by politics. 
Of politics—and. this in Ireland of the eighteen- 
seventies—we hear nothing but a faint rumour. 

Nevertheless, “ Without My Cloak” is a book of 
quality. Not a character, not even Uncle Tom, but 
has been clearly imagined; and of Caroline much 
more might have been told. There is, too, a rich out- 
meer | of incident. But genius? A superb work of 
genius? It is a little dull, because it is a little shy, and 
I recommend it as a bed book to people who like to 
roomie through something good, though not quite good 
enough. 

There was a quiet little town in the west called 
Fairport on which descended in the late nineties the 
fever of speculation. One Lewis, as it might have 
been a Whitaker Wright or a Jabez Balfour, des- 
cended upon it in all the glory of adventitiously 
acquired wealth, and nearly every one began to 
- oem disastrously. Of the few who resisted, 

orman Wills was the most important, and paid for 
his perspecuity by losing custom from his pub, really 
his mother’s pub, and she, bed bound, joined in the 
local gamble for gain. Mr. MacClure has the pecuiiat 
faculty of making rich and interesting the dullest 
fellows. Wally Thacker, for example, is crippled im 
soul as well as in body, and the obese Mrs. Wills is 2 
querulous fool, and Cissie, the maid of all work, is by 
nature polyandrous, but something more can be, and 
is, said about them. Yet there is something lacking in 
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“Gambletown.” The story moves too slowly, some- 
how. Shipwreck and suicides intoxicate the end, a 
prilliant end, but this is still an evasion of what might 
be called truth. In other words, Mr. MacClure has 
been witty about a crisis of his own making, but has 
not committed himself to any clear judgment. 

Here are two queer books, “ The Vicar’s Wife,” and 
“The Judge’s Daughters.” The former begins with 
one of the silliest criticisms of Anglican endeavour 
that I ever read. “ They want to know what is going 
to happen to them when they die. Nobody is really 


- jnterested in anything but themselves, and now-a-days 


there’s a very great movement towards wanting to 
know that sort of thing—-spiritualism, and psycho- 
analysis, and relativity, and all that. I always think it 
absurd, with all the interest there is in occult things, 
that people find Church dull.” I should like to hear 
Miss Boas or her heroine explaining relativity in the 
terms of the occult, or linking up psychology with 
dairvoyance. This is not, however, afforded us. We 
get some criticism of Girl Guides, a magnificent eulogy 
of quiet country places, and as a climax a thirty-six 
hours’ nightmare. Miss Boas has something to say, 
however, but is too bewildered to say it. 

“The Judge’s Daughters” is even more curious, 
because I cannot find that Mr. Mitton had anything to 
say at all. The plot, as plot, is excellent. Mr. Justice 
Cromwell tries a girl for murder and is all the time 
made uneasy by the suspicion that she is some way 
related to him, as indeed she is, for she is his eldest 
and only legitimate child. He had married beneath 
him, and his wife had run away without telling him 
she was pregnant. Subsequently she had him told, 
untruthfullv, that she was dead, and on the strength 
of that message, he married again, begat two other 
daughters, to both of whom he preferred, when he 
got to know her, his eldest. the unhappy Naomi. There 
isa lot of movement and diversity in this book. but 
I cannot, in 1931. quite take seriously this fuss about 
legitimacy. It might be rather annoying if you were 
buving a passport to write vourself down as fatherless. 
Otherwise, I cannot see that it matters, or that Mr. 
Justice Cromwell need have been so unset. He was 
very unset, indeed, resigned from the bench and 
returned three-quarters of his income to the children 
of his second, and as it happened, bigamous wife. Mr. 
Mitton writes stimulatinelv. It surprises me that he 
does not write about real things. 

Colette, at least, does that: write, I mean, about 
reality. “ The Ripening Corn” is not a pleasant book. 
The boy, Philip, aged sixteen, is seduced bv a middle- 
aged woman, and uses his knowledge to seduce Vinca, 
aged fifteen. who has heen playing about with him for 
years as child with child on the Breton coast in holidav 
time. You could not have anything nastier than that. 
But so gentle and sensitive—sensible, too—is Colette’s 
examination of adolescence, that one forgets the recult 
to applaud the phenomena of this precocious sensuality. 
A shadow falls on the end, a shadow of fear lest 
Vinca be all too soon made mother. The “ jeune fille,” 
unpleasant as she was, and guarded as she was, may 
have been better off than the “garconne” of to-day. 
That is not Colette’s moral. She was terribly shocking 
about the year 1904 when those Claudine books were 
coming out. But “ The Ripening Corn” does suggest 
that the French had better stick to their own conven- 
tions, and not imitate American freedom for girls. 

“By Saturday” is a good shocker, and would have 

a better one if started more quickly from the 
mark. By accident, Basil Thornford comes into posses- 
sion of a note-case containing several thousand pounds 
that belong to a New York gangster, temporarily 
resident in London. The gangster has not learnt the 
topes; has not succeeded in bribing the police; does 
tot know what he can do and what he can’t; and 
Thornford is a bold and foolish child. This is good 
helter-skelter stuff. 


x— EWS 
N 


AN INCREDIBLE INN 


An Innkeeper’s Diary. By John Fothergill. 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Whe it was noised abroad the John Rowland 
Fothergill was to publish his reminiscences, a 
wan smile passed over the face of, say, half Europe. 
We all had our cherished recollection of his out- 
rageous jests, his horrid ability, and his genius for 
indiscretion; but none who had not divined how the 
occupation of an innkeeper, with its responsibility, its 
demands on tact and temper, its necessity of un- 
unremitting work, must solidify a character, could be 
certain that he had not ceased to appear irresponsible; 
be sure that his fundamental good nature and common- 
sense would have brought all his other qualities into 
service; would, in fact, have made one man of his 
abundant and contradictory selves. This book is the 
best answer to his critics; for he always had enough 
personality to excite lively differences of opinion. 

At first sight “ An Innkeeper’s Diary” looks like a 
bundle of anecdotes, which such a man could not fail 
to have watched (or occasioned) upon gaining control 
of a place like the now-famous “ Spreadeagle” at 
Thame. Most of these stories, the most characteristic 
of which are only just fit for publication, have names 
attached to them; and since Mr. Fothergill has 
succeeded in making “‘ The Spreadeagle ” unlike other 
inns, and in attracting thereto many distinguished 
people by methods that exclude the rich rag-tag and 
the rough bob-tail of the modern road, it would be only 
too easy for the annoyed (or for the envious) to label 
his bock a social scandal. Of course, he knows that 
wonder will pass from name to name, from the hero 
or victim of one anecdote to another, and that the 
glaring absence of an index will cause it to be read 
throughout. Luckily, the test of all such personalities 
is simple. A flimsy tissue of gossip loses all interest 
should the well-known or titled names be suppressed ; 
the genuine book would be of equal interest without 
any names, for a good story remains good whoever be 
concerned in it. Almost all Mr. Fothergill’s stories 
are good; and, in between, the genuine reader will find 
much information about an innkeeper’s life, together 
with some excellent reflections. It reminds me some- 
what of Gaugain’s Journals: a heap of nuggets, col- 
lected from day to day, as that notebook was filled 
by the naked thoughts, the jostling ideas, the direct 
dureitens of the painter. Now professional ex- 
periences of this practical kind are still uncommon. 
The barrister suppresses much and writes up more. 
He is, as a rule, merely one who would have made 
the same success of any profession. Almost all that 
such a man would omit, Mr. Fothergill has inserted; 
and from the commercial point of view, I dare say 
that he is still too keen on the quality of his inn to be 
envied by the vulgar money-maker. Without an inn, 
he has become unthinkable once more! 

At first he had to learn how to avoid failure from 
the incursion of a class of rustics whom he did not 
understand; who would not appreciate that which he 
had to offer; and who would not mix with those that 
did. Having transformed the interior, reformed the 
cookjng and the cellar, he began to attract the right 
people for him, and now all roads lead to Thame, 
and, on Sundays at any rate, the dining-rom is 


crowded. Experience has taught, among many things, 
these : 


Few realize what I go through to get and keep for it the 
atmosphere this place now has. ... The beery Innkeeper 
beery friends and discourages the others and so on, and 

the man who has no particular character or i 
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thinks of his hotel first and his home last merely makes a 
characterless business of it. 

As for my buckles and white coat, every tradesman ought 
1o wear a uniform, and not only for giving at least an 
impression of cleanliness but to inspire confidence, i.e., 
godliness. 

Now with a little experience of H.Q. staff officers, I 
believe, with exceptions, they haven’t the vocabulary of 
graciousness or praise, in which they resemble children 
along with their innocence in everything else. 

The réquirements for keeping a good Inn are: 14—16 
hours a day, some capital with which to have good food 
ready and to waste; a mind for the tiniest details; an all- 
round outlook; an ability to formulate a policy, and courage 
to carry it out; to have had first a good time in life 
oneself; and a natural, not enforced, love of the job. 
(Italics added.) 


The eighth requirement, a Wife who shall be a Host 
in herself is mentioned on every page, but this 
(abstract!) summary. Part of the policy was: 

Even as it would be difficult for me now to stop the flow 
of decent people that I have encouraged, so would there 


have been a very different picture here had I not dis- 
couraged the indecent—— ; 


and some of this innkeeper’s stories indicate, with 
great sublety, where the real line must be drawn! 
These quotations have been made to show the gravity 
of Mr. Fothergill. The wicked levity of his abundant 
stories will be everybody’s quotations by this time. 
One remark, however, almost everyone will miss; but 
it will yet be among the historical points of interest 
in this iDary. Just as, to recall a former review, 
Rothenstein was the first person of distinction to men- 
tion the late E. P. Warren in his memoirs, so J. R. F. 
has been the first to couple in print the same Warren 
and “A. L. Raile.” Henceforth the rare few who 
know and appreciate the austere beauty of the poems 
in “ The Wild Rose” will search both memoirs for 
some sidelights on a rare author. Among other lamps 
of criticism is the good (almost supremely good) 
jocular criticism of Eric Gill; for the innkeeper loves 
a joke that embalms a criticism. One of the fright*: 
revelations is the bad manners of many customers, and 
the terrible abuses of courtesy that surround the in- 
vasion of inn-lavatories. Mr. Fothergill teaches us 
manners by showing us how those of an innkeeper are 
usually the imitation of our own. We pass. He 
remains. In the public interest, I hope that his Diary 
will go on for ever. 
OsBERT BuRDETT 


FRANCO-BRITISH 


Indiscretions of a Young Man, 
Bodley. Shaylor. 15s. 


EW of the generation swept away by the Great 

War survived to write their memoirs. Mr. 
Bodley has had a strange and changeful existence. He 
has given us more of his impressions than his indis- 
cretions. Many of them must have been unique. He 
was brought up as French boy by his father, the 
talented author of the only modern book in which an 
Anglo-Saxon has read the facets of the Gallic soul, 
the late J. E. C. Bodley. During the Boer War his 
father entertained Lloyd George at Biarritz. His son 
wondered “if Mr. Lloyd George was a wounded 
officer and whether any one had ever cut his hair.” 
We have a picture of rural Biarritz before it had a 
railway station. The Bodley’s chef had a sister who 
became an opera star and induced the Khedive to 
make her admirer Bolo a Pasha. This was the Bolo 
who was shot as a German spy during the war. 
Cardinals and archbishops used to visit the elder 
Bodley, including Cardinal Mathieu, who adored 
playing Bridge. Monsignor Duchesne suggested that 
when the Cardinal reached heaven and met the Trinity 
he. would immediately propose a rubber of Bridge. 


By Ronald 


This was a strange upbringing and must have 
seemed stranger still, when the boy was sent to Eton, 
At the French Lycee he had heard Pickwick read as 
a book of serious essays. He could not retain his 
amusement hearing English boys reading French in 
class. The Eton Chapter is vivid and favourable to 
Eton. The Sandhurst Chapter is very much the re. 
verse. The paragraph on p. 48 describing his first 
love affair with the comments of an English officer, 
who was bred in France, may be read profitably by al] 
who would receive advice or suggestion. It is equally 
practical and frank and veracious. 

From Shorncliffe to India, and a military, semi- 
social, semi-hunting career as it could be enjoyed 
before the War. His war experiences were normal, 
but devastating with the needed comic relief to shade 
the horrors. Life in a family vault seems a new 
horror, but it made his most comfortable quarters. The 
Peace Conference is brilliantly told through the eyes 
of a Military Attache in Paris. Once again the comic 
element comes to the surface, leading to the delicious 
climax when the Italian Section met in order to settle 
a nickname for the Italian soldier corresponding to 
the Tommy and the Poilu. They decided that the 
future world should know the Piedmonteses soldier as 
Il Terribile! 

The account of French Society is all valuable 
because it is written from the po'nt of view of an 
Englishman who was once a French boy. His father 
was made a Member of the Institute, and he himself 
received the rare honour of admission to the Jockey 
Club in Paris, life at which he reveals for the first 
time to English readers. He watched the aged Duc 
de Chimay standing on the balcony of the Club on the 
First of May to indulge his pleasure in spitting on the 
mob. Thanks to his father’s introductions, he knew 
Clemenceau and heard his impassioned speech in the 
Chambre after the Armistice. Bodley himself madea 
speech that night from the Statue of Strasbourg in 
the Place de la Concorde. 

“On November 28 the King made his official entry 
into Paris, and I lunched with Andre Citroen. I do 
not know which event was of most historic im- 
portance.” Probably the latter, for Citroen, a Gallic 
Ford, had his five thousand munition makers to lunch 
and announced the coming of the Citroen car. Bodley 
had the further luck to be taken on the first offic’al 
train which swept into Alsace Lorraine to take over 
the lost provinces. At Metz Foch was waiting to 
receive Poincare and Clemenceau. The Ambassadors 
were delayed by the fact that Lord Derby had taken a 
bath and the engine was stopped to provide him with 
the hot water. Bodley described his impressions of the 
historical scene as of “a gay party of revellers 
interrupting a funeral.” The account of the school 
children cheer'ng the Deputy for Senegal with 
“ Vivent les Negres,” is really funny, and the alcoholic 
return to Paris, during which the Minister of the 
Colonies conferred the Ordre de Benin on all the 
Foreign attaches does not appear to have been else- 
where recorded. Nowhere in the lost provinces was 
there any real enthusiasm except at Mulhouse. The 
spirit which Daudet put into his wonderfully moving 
short stories about the last days of French rule had 
evaporated. 

It was then that our author threw up a promising 
military career. He became a bank manager in Paris 
and Algeria. Then he disappeared into the Sahara, 
where he claims he had found life’s solution. Life as 
an Arab gentleman herding sheep and indulging i 
falconry seems pleasanter than diplomacy or finance 
in these days. Though he was cut off by the desert 
he was not without occasional visitors, but how 
strangely assorted! Ramsay MacDonald, Dr. 
Voronoff, Delysia and Clare Sheridan. He took to 
authorship and wrote the standard book on Algeria. 
He promises, when he is seventy, to write his 
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indiscretions, for he has met the strangest and 
loveliest of the fair, and they have been his real life. 
Few public school men have had such a variety of 
experience. Fewer still would know how to reveal it 
with such good taste and ironical humour. 


SHANE LESLIE 


STALIN 


Stalin. An Impartial Study of the Life and 
Work of Joseph Stalin. By Stephen 
Graham. Benn. 6s. 


Stalin. A Biography. By Isaac Don Levine. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


HAT manner of man is Stalin, the son of a 

Caucasian cobbler, who seized the mantle of 
Lenin, squeezed out all his rivals, and has gathered 
all the power of revolutionary Russia into his own 
hands? It is a question to which the reader does 
not always receive a convincing answer. Mr. Graham 
is as lucid as he always is when writing on the 
Russian theme. In a short compass he succeeds in 
getting the Russian struggles into perspective; he 
gives us something of the man himself, and a vivid 
picture of his rise to power. Mr. Levine is more 
grandiloquent, his rhetoric is florid. He has incor- 
porated so many speeches in the text that his book is 
over-documented. Some of these speeches reveal the 
later Stalin as a cunning politician under his rough 
and ready talk. 

These books add to our knowledge though we have 
not yet got quite as much personal detail as we should 
like of the amazing dictator. Stalin has seen to that. 
He has always fought shy of the interview, and the 
international press. He prefers the substance of rule 
to the shadow of display. He is a sans culotte, who 
has had the genius to remain one in order to keep the 
upper hand in a community where luxury and 
indulgence are official sins. That helped him when he 
was striving to outwit the other leaders, some of 
whom could not resist the temptation to enjoy the 
good things of life when the turn of the wheel 
offered them luxury. 

Stalin has been, and apparently still is, proletarian 
in his dress, and if the dress be dirty it is fitting. 
Writing of his early days, Mr. Graham tells us he 
was “dirty and untidy in his dress and habits. His 
personality seemed Asiatic and greasy. . . . Zinovief 
called him a Caucasus monkey with yellow eyes. To 
Trotsky he was merely a native, one of the savages 
who live in the Caucasus.” Until he won the premier 
place, most of his fellow revolutionaries thought this 
uncouth and silent man was cast for a secondary role. 
He is not a characteristic Georgian, for his mother 
was an Ossetine peasant. He is to-day, “ short, fleshy, 
muscular; he has the deep-set eyes of a thinker, the 
thick curved eyebrows which one associates with an 
oriental haggler and bargainer. His face at rest is 
massive, his expression impenetrable.” After 
innumerable aliases, he called himself Stalin, which 
means the steel man. 

When Lenin was growing weaker he made Stalin 
Secretary of the Party, but with misgivings, and left 
on record his opinion that he was too brutal. In the 
past the Chief had made ample use of his lieutenant’s 
brutality. “The new cook,” said he, “will prepare 
us some peppery dishes.” But Stalin was more 


cautious and ingenious than Lenin had supposed. His 
policy with his rivals might be summed up in the 
maxim, “ Softly, softly, catchee monkey.” When he 
had got rid of Trotsky, reduced Kamenef and 
Zinovief to servitors, disposed of Tomsky and the 
opposition of the Right, and removed the drunken 


Rikof, he became absolute, and, as Mr. Graham says, 
“ might well have come out on parade like a Napoleon 
or a Mussolini. But that was not his style. . . . His 
pose is still the ‘ comrade.’ ” 

It is from the house where Lenin died, outside 
Moscow, or his rooms in the Kremlin, that he directs 
the Five Year Plan. He is closely guarded now. He 
does not care for the bourgeois decorations of his 
country home, using it merely as a furnished house. 
When weary of his books and papers he plays the 
pianola sometimes. Visitors he avoids. In the 
Kremlin he has his meals sent in from the Communal 
restaurant on a tray, eating off nationalized plates. He 
does not stint his appetite. “ He has his mince stewed 
in grape leaves, his shashlik, his cranberry créme, all 
washed down with abundant wine from his native 
Georgia.” He enjoys good health now. At dinner 
and supper he is joined by his new young consort, 
Nadia, and his children. He eats and drinks and says 
little; then pushes back his chair, lights his pipe, and 
sits brooding with the face of a sphinx. Dmitrievsky 
says that then “his thoughts, wishes, plans, crowd 
upon his mind.” But hostile critics say with a sneer 
that his mind is a blank. 


A. P. NicHoLtson 


A TYPICAL SOLDIER 


Life of General Sir Charles Carmichael 


Monro. By Sir George Barrow. Hut- 
chinson. 21s. 


IR CHARLES MONRO was little known to the 

civilian world. As Lord Plumer says in a preface 
to this book, he was “a typical soldier,” and a 
reviewer's first thought may well be that the life of 
such a man is unlikely to be of more than professional 
interest. Twice in his career, however, public 
controversy raged about him. Sent from high com- 
mand in France to report on the situation at 
Gallipoli, it was he who, in Mr. Churchill’s words, 
came, saw, and capitulated. Later he was Commander- 
in-Chief in India when Dyer was punished for 
Amritsar, and so became again an object for angry 
contumely. 

Of Monro’s part in terminating the Dardanelles 
fiasco, the author writes with a calm that indicates 
assurance. All the military authorities, as far as 
their judgments were based on military considerations, 
favoured evacuation. Those who took the opposite 
side were thinking in terms of politics. Then, and for 
some while afterwards, it was questionable whether 
the military or the political estimate was the more . 
cogent, but we know now that withdrawal from the 
peninsula before the Turks had no such effect on 
Moslem opinion as Kitchener and the rest had dreaded. 
In this matter Monro was proved right by events, and 
a simple restatement of facts serves here to vindicate 
his memory. 

The Dyer case is another story, for there one 
reaches realms of speculation. To relate what 
happened is not enough, and about what might have 
happened one may argue endlessly. Still, Sir George 
Barrow is an extremely able advocate, and he has the 
soldierly knowledge that the best, and occasionally the 
sole, method of defence may be attack. His book 
contains no aspersion on Dyer’s original honesty of 
purpose, but a couple of its chapters are a devastating 
criticism of the theory that Dyer saved India and was 
sacrificed to ignoramuses, cranks, and seditious 
agitators. The Saviour notion may persist, for, 
founded on an emotional sentiment, it is not amenable 
to reason. But of the concrete evidence with which it 
has been buttressed, the writer leaves no solid morsel. 
Nor does he allow the brigadier’s champions room 
for standing if they shift their ground and complain 
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that a mistake was visited with a vindictive penalty. 
About the time of the Amritsar tragedy, there were 
over thirty instances of firing on mobs, and except for 
Dyer, the responsible officer was invariably com- 
mended. The single exception would scarcely have 
been made without due cause. A ring of common 
sense is in Monro’s verdict that Dyer “ did not show 
the wisdom and sense of proportion expected of 
officers in his position.” And for the benefit of those 
who disagree, General Barrow has added a reminder 
that the sentence “ carried with it no material loss or 
hardship.” 
D. WILLoucHBY 


FIVE TRAVEL BOOKS 


Tramping Through Wales. By John C. 
Moore. Dent. 6s.; and four other travel 
books. 


NLY the knowing enthusiast quarrels with the 

Englishman who looks on Wales as the Nazareth 
of England out of which no good thing can come. 
“Wales?” enquires the average Briton, “not very 
interesting, surely—what is there to it once you have 
counted George Borrow and Lloyd George?” But 
that is precisely where the author of this book trips 
you up. Maybe there is no good thing to come out of 
that country, but that there are good things in it is his 
news. Primarily concerned with the Welsh country- 
side and mountains, the story introduces human 
personalities as well, and of these the author says he 
is happy to announce that none are imaginary! They 


are additional reasons for making us enjoy a book. 


which inspires us with a determination to do more than 
see Wales through Mr. Moore’s eyes—in other words, 
to re-discover this country for ourselves. Another 
volume that tempts the Englishman to know his own 
country is J. Cuming Walter’s The Spell of Yorkshire 
(Methuen 8/6). The illustrations alone make this 
book worth possessing, and though the book is in no 
sense a guide-book, it may be called a text-book, giving 
information that is commonly omitted from stereo- 
typed county travel-aids. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon treating with impartial and infectious 
enthusiasm the entire county, and if his ambition was 
to earn grateful appreciation from readers whose 
affection embraces the whole, rather than parts, of 
Yorkshire, he has succeeded admirably. 

The Wonder Years (Nash & Grayson, 21/-) is 
the uninspiring title chosen by Frederick Lort-Phillips 
for his interesting book of big-game hunting ex- 
periences in distant parts of the world. His 
experiences are pleasantly interspersed with personal 
touches and opinions which concern the hunter rather 
than the hunted. About Dalmatia: The New 
Riviera, by Geoffrey Rhodes (Stanley Paul, 18/-) it 
must be said that this is no book for those who imagine 
themselves immune from the temptation to travel. 
Well illustrated, it tells of a lately re-discovered 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
LAMLEY AND GO, 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Both Old and New. Many Book 
“Sie 


1,3,5, EXHIBITION RD., S.W.7 (nr.8. Kensington Stn.) 
On Saturday, December 12th, we keep open until 6 p.m. 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
BRITISH HOMES 


The safest, most profitable and patriotic investment to-day. 
Write, call or ’phone (Ambassador 1023) for Invest- 
ment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 

Assets: £1,774,782, Reserves: £132,958 

THE MAGNET BUILDING S 
New Magnet House, Harrow Road, London, W.2 


country, which should attract any modern educated 
man or woman. In the Track of the Crusaders, by 
Evert Barger (Nash & Grayson, 15/-) is a story by an 
Oxford undergraduate who, with another young man, 
followed the route of the first Crusaders. With little 
more than fifty pounds in their pockets, they achieved 
a journey which is admirably mapped in the text of 
the book and on the end papers. The introduction is 
by Stephen Graham, whose enthusiastic appreciation 
of the enterprise is an additional reason for reading 
the story. We quote Mr. Graham’s final sentences, 
“Tf I may make a suggestion, it is a book for fathers 
and mothers to read. If, as I think, they enjoy it, they 
might risk handing it on, in a very humble spirit, to 
the younger generation.” 


PLUS CA CHANGE 


Back to Montparnasse: A Sequel to Bohemian 
Literary and Social Life in Paris. By 
Sisley Huddleston. Harrap. 15s. 


ERE are magic writers; men who simply wave 
a few words, just ordinary words to be found in 
any dictionary, but by some cunning of their arrange- 
ment, neither to be discerned nor described, they open 
casements on scenes so vivid and actual that there- 
after mere reality is shamed. Such a writer is Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston, and here he is to be found at his 
cunningest. Watch how he catches you and holds you 
from the start. He talks of his retirement from Paris 
and of the book he wrote to celebrate and seal his 
escape. Paris had become a dream city to him, only 
faintly remembered as dreams are remembered. Then 
a social duty called, a friend was to be married, and 
the simple countryman donned wedding garments and 
returned to Paris, and Paris began to grow real again. 
“ But it was a strident and trepidant Paris, that Paris 
of the Centre and of Fashion and of Affairs,” and the 
countryman was stifled and deafened and longed for 
escape to the Left Bank, where men cease to be 
Nordic and become Mediterranean. So presently, his 
duty done, and his morning coat and silk hat and 
starched linen discarded for easier array, he wandered 
in his old haunts. And, hey presto, the casement opens 
on the Latin Quarter and Montparnasse, and the years 
flow together and present and past are one. 

The first of his old friends whom Mr. Huddleston 
meets is one Mugnier, once the most careless, most 
bedraggled and most intelligent of their little group, a 
scholar who had taken all the degrees the Sorbonne 
could give him, yet went on learning for learning’s 
sake, but without the smallest notion of applying his 
learning ; Mugnier, who has married a merciére, grown 
stout and respectable, assists his wife in her business 
and keeps regular hours. The Latin Quarter is dead, 
thinks the revenant, dead of that strange marriage. 
And when he inquires for Isidore who was the 
specially accredited servitor of Jean Moréas at the old 
Vachette and learns that he had died the year before; 
Isidore the waiter in a Paris café who was yet vividly 
aware of Literature, who knew Moréas the poet and 
could recite and critically appreciate his verses, dead; 
then indeed the Latin Quarter was no more, for that is 
the Quartier Latin—‘ the memory of a poet kept alive 
by a waiter.” So the casement closes again? Not so. 
For, Mr. Huddleston reflects, the Quarter does not die. 
“Tn the thirteenth century,” he supposes, “ they were 
saying that the Latin Quarter was not what it used to 
be in the days of Abelard; and at the end of the 
fifteenth century grey beards regretted the cut-throat 
jollity of Villon’s time.” Mugnier has married and 
Isidore has died; but the Quarter lives on. Behold 


e names cluster, and living men walk among 
ghosts, yet none is more real than another. Does the 
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new world make such a bad showing beside the old? 
Aldous Huxley, hailed by the young men as the 

eatest living author, godson of Gide and Proust; 

inclair Lewis, who has established Babbitt in the 
French vocabulary; Elmer Rice, for whose work Mr. 
Huddleston has special and discriminating praise; 
D. H. Lawrence dying and his work threatened by 
action of the French Authorities, and French journa- 
lists sharpening their pens for his defence; James 
Joyce with his “ Ulysses” unfurled like the flag of 
freedom on the Left Bank” ; Eugene O’Neill’s “ The 
Hairy Ape,” astonishing and puzzling Paris. It is a 
cosmopolitan world, the Quarter, very alert to all that 
is going on everywhere, sometimes with strange likes 
and dislikes, and apt, at times, to immortalize the 
ephemeral, yet always with a quality of taste, of brio, 
of gusto that other Bohemias, if there really are other 
Bohemias, seem to lack. Its background is always 
shifting. Montparnasse is more garish than when Mr. 
Huddleston first knew it, and by now, no doubt, he has 
deserted it again. And forgotten it? Well, he said 
that he had before his return. But we, for whom he 
has conjured these swift and vivid scenes, shall we 
forget? One hopes not. 


NAPOLEON 


Napoleon of the Snows. By Brig.-General Sir 
John Adye. Nash & Grayson. 21s. 


ENERAL BONAPARTE, defeated in Egypt and 

harried across the Mediterranean by Nelson’s 
victorious cruisers, landed at Lyons in October, 1799. 
The five years’ incompetence of the Directory had 
reduced France to chaos, and within a month he 
became First Consul. 

One thing only could stop the rot, and at the same 
time consolidate the personal ambition of the Man of 
Destiny—war. There was plenty of it. France had 
five armies in the field. Napoleon concentrated them 
into two, raised a third, and predicted victory over 
Austria on the banks of the Scrivia. 

Sir John Adye’s book is a summary, from con- 
temporary documents, of the whirlwind campaign of 
this third force, the Army of Reserve, commanded in 
name by the cautious Berthier, but in fact by the First 
Consul himself. It is at once a soldierly account of 
important military operations and a narrative packed 
with exciting event. With him we toil up the 
interminable snow slopes of the Great Saint Bernard, 
dragging our field-pieces on improvised sleighs; we 
chafe at the delay caused by “ce maudit castel de 
Bard” ; swell with pride on the Plains of Piedmont 
when, for the first time, Napoleon addresses us, not 
as “conscrits,” but as “soldats” ; groan in anxiety 
to hear, at Milan, that Massena can hold Genoa no 
longer, only to smile as we realize that by his 
negotiations he has delayed Melas just for the two 
days we need to complete our dispositions. At last 
we come to grips, on the banks of Scrivia. 

General Adye sketches in his characters and situa- 
tions with an economy and an attention to detail which 
lapses seldom, and then only into enthusiasm for his 
hero. But the enthusiasm is infectious, and it is not 
until afterwards that we begin to wonder what would 
have happened on June 14th, 1800, if Desaix and his 
division had not reappeared so fortunately at Marengo 
at two o’clock, when even the Man of Destiny had 
given the battle as lost. 

Was Melas the fool of Marengo, or was it .. .? 
But this is heresy. 

The book is pleasantly illustrated in photogravure, 
and has a map which unfortunately falls short of the 
text in attention to detail. 


BRITISH MUSEUM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The Trustees of the British Museum publish postcards 
and larger reproductions in colour, suitable for use as 
Christmas Cards, including 
BOOKLETS: Is. each 
Reproductions from Illuminated MSS. 


From the French Bedford Book of Hours, A.D.1423 
36. The Exit from the Ark. 

37. The Annunciation. 

38. Portrait of John, Duke of Bedford. 

39. Portrait of Anne, Duchess of Bedford. 

15. The Last Supper. 

12. The Building of the Tower of Babel. 


28. The Assumption of the Virgin; Siena, av. 1415. 

27. - one and the Angel and the Shepherds. 
nitial P. 

22. The Nativity, with the Shepherds. 

21. The Tower of London. Flemish; a.p. 1500. 


Indian Paintings: Mughal School 
33. An Entertainment to Timur. 
34. Romance of Khusrat and Shirin. 
35. Meeting of Babur with Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
Persian and Indo-Persian Paintings. 
29. Scene from Jami’s mystical romance. 
30. Scene from the Chronicle of Timur. 
31. Scene from Sadi’s Gulistan. 
32. Scene from Romance of Nizami. 
25. Scene from the Romance of Laila and Majnun. 


CARDS: Is. per set of 6 
Set B.51. Jan.-June ; The Months’ Occupations and 
Set B52. July-Dec. Signs of the Zodiac. 


Set B.48. Nativity and og nd Miniatures. 
Set B.47. Miniatures of the Virgin and Saints. 


Full lists sent free on application to the Accountant, 
British Museum, London, W.C.1 


SELECT THE STANDARD 


— ——_ 


MAN selects the standard of his house, 

his furniture, his car, his clothes ac- 
cording to the state of his purse. Not 
everyone can afford the very best. 


When it comes to selecting a life assur- 
ance policy, however, the very best is within 
reach of everyone, for the best is cheapest. 
And surely as much care should be given to 
the selection of a life policy as to the selec- 
tion of a house, for while the latter protects 
a man’s dependants while he is alive, the 
former is all they have left should he be 

taken from them. 


SELECT THE STANDARD 


Life Assurance Company as the Office with 
which to effect your policy. It is a Mutual 
Company over 100 years old and with funds 
amounting to close on £20,000,000. No office 
in the world carries out its valuations on a 
more stringent basis, which means immense 
reserves and great bonus-earning powers. 


Write to-day for spectus “ A.E.13” givin, 
particulars ad and premium 


“The STANDARD [FE 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. oe 
59 DAWSON 
PALL MALL aw, 
- 3 CEORCE 
EDINBURGH 
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OR “SATURDAY” WOMEN 


IS SENTIMENT WORTH WHILE ? 


By Mary SEATON 


ingenious form of nonsense. It is not recorded 
what he thought of love, but since the poets 
have made love the chief source of their inspiration, 
it might well be assumed that Sir Isaac regarded it 
from the scientific point of view. This conclusion, 
we feel, would be warmly applauded by the hosts of 
young women and men who to-day make fun of what 
was once considered the main object of existence. 
If a man pay a pretty compliment to the latest 
adherent of Jung or Freud or Huxley, the chances 
are that she will at once turn an indifferent shoulder 
and tell him to “cut out the heart stuff.” The 
staccato slang and pained expression calculated to 
extinguish the romantic minded are common to all 
classes who are rapidly being diseducated by the 
ubiquitous cinema and the scientists combined. 
When we somewhat furtively scan the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, Dante or Mrs. Browning, we realize that 
these inspired people are speaking a language com- 
pletely foreign to the majority of young persons at 
the present time. It is an interesting experiment to 
put the Sonnets from the Portuguese into the hands 
of a young girl who has been nurtured on the idea 
that she is living in a progressive world and must 
move with the times. If she is not a hypocrite, she 
will probably tell you that poetry bores her and 
that she hasn’t time to ponder this. kind of soft 
sentiment. Her grandmother may have sighed and 
cried over 


S IR ISAAC NEWTON said that poetry was an 


I think of thee!—my thoughts do twine and bud 
About thee, as wild vines, about a tree, 


but what has the girl who contemplates a flight to 
Timbuctoo to do with such remote sentiments? 
Love, then, as our ancestors construed it, is not 
only out of fashion. It is dead. This is an alarming 
fact to those who cannot imagine human nature with- 
out the instinct to cherish and adore the one individual 
who can be the whole world and the whole reason for 
living. But the fact remains—sentiment has no part 
in the modern girl’s make-up. The happy-go-easy 
attitude between the sexes, which coincided with the 
Great War, was not a temporary change, but a 
permanent psychological revolution. There are 
experts who say that it is a revolution for the better 
—that sex, like our kitchens, must be planned on a 
practical basis, that love is, after all, only a biological 
necessity; and it is no use deluding ourselves that 
love is anything better than an appetite which must 
be appeased. Nor does it matter how often we 
experiment with this somewhat trivial but insistent 
hunger. Monogamy is only for the dull-witted, and 
we had better agree with the film stars, and by a 
system of easy divorce make pologamy legal. “ How 
is it possible,” says the modern reformer, “ that one 
man can go contentedly through life with one woman? 
Why should the ego be restricted by a civil or 
ecclesiastical ceremony? Marriage of this sort is too 
much of a sacrifice. We must express ourselves.” 
The old idea of love, then, has received a knock-out 
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blow. The casual attitude towards the relations 
between the sexes, sentimental or otherwise, is due 
to many causes, the foremost cause being summed up 
in the new expression—“ this freedom.” It is this 
that has induced innumerable young women to despise 
the virtues of their grandmothers, while hastening to 
imitate some of the vices of their grandfathers. It 
is becoming increasingly rare to find a woman who 
does not smoke. Does the cocktail habit add to the 
grace of living? Is it a delicate accomplishment in 
feminine lips to be ready with tap-room wit and 
Billingsgate language? 

If these are the results of emancipation, one might 
well look back wistfully on the old days when the 
Victorian girl wept over the sentiments of Mr. 
Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. People still get 
married and bring up families, it is true. But no 
one can deny that the cynicism which has become so 
fashionable to-day has made marriage more of & 
gamble than it ever was before. And the idea of 
marrying for the fun of the thing, or simply because 
it is more convenient to be married than to remain 
— is another direct result of “ cutting out the love 
stuff.” 

On the other hand, there are now millions of 
bachelors and spinsters in Britain, which tends to 
prove that quite a large number of people have 
definitely come to the conclusion that sentiment, or 
love, is not worth while. They devote themselves to 


9 their business, their hobbies, their bridge, their golf. 
Not for them the desperate consolation that it is better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 
They have other interests. 

Are they right, the cynics with their dreary psycho- 
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analytical discussions, their smart wit and indifference 
to sentiment? They may be realists, but a world 
run by realists for realism is an appalling idea. A 
world without the dream of romantic love is like a 
| garden without the hope of flowers. 
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IT IS THE CHILDREN THAT MATTER 


They are the Coming Generation 


1,100 Boys and Girls, some motherless, 

some fatherless, some orphans, but 

all taken from poverty, are being fed, 
clothed and educated by 


THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
and “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


(Founded 1843) 


The Society is gravely concerned 
because of the serious fall in sub- 
scriptions and donations 


PLEASE HELP US TO 
BALANCE our BUDGET 


Send Your Gift Now 


PRESIDENT - - H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - Francis H. Clayton, Esq. 


All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE. LONDON,W.C.2 


The Loss of 
a Father 


is a sad bereavement. The care of an 

orphaned child is a big responsibility. At 

Reedham we are caring for THREE Hun- 

DRED. By kindness and sympathetic under- 

standing they are being trained to become 
good and worthy citizens. 


Reedham is doing its part. 


Please will you do yours? 


Maintained solely by voluntary support, 

Reedham is sorely in need of funds. Lega- 

cies are earnestly solicited. Beds may be 

endowed and named after the donor. All 

contributions carry votes for election of 
children to the school. 


Please send a Christmas Gift to SIR HARRY 
GOSCHEN, Bart., K.B.E., 34 Walbrook, 
London, £.C.4., who will supply full 
information concerning the work. 


REEDHAM 


ORPHANAGE 


PURLEY - - - SURREY 


Will YOU Lend a Hand? 


MISS WESTON’S 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS, 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT. 


Co-Founders : 


The late Dame es E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The Dame “Wine, Ske 


E Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the 

Sea and Ships to assist them in carrying on this 

fifty year old work for the benefit, physically, 
morally and spiritually, of the men of the Royal Navy 
all over the world. 


NDS are greatly needed at the present time to 

enable us to continue our various activities for 

their comfort, welfare and well-being. 220,000 
sleepers accommodated last year. 


TTENDANCES — Devotional Meetings, 102,955, 
Concerts, &c., 27,820. Visits made to Ships 4,333, 
to Hospitals, 607. Royal Naval Christian Union 

and Temperance Society—New Members, 4,196, | 
Honours awarded, 566. | 


Contributions should be sent to 
THE HON. TREASURER, 


ROYAL SAILORS’ REST, PORTSMOUTH. 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. Bank Ltd., Portsmouth. 
Our “ Royal Naval Needlework Guild” is a great help to 
our sailors’ wives and their ae Write for descriptive 
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catches fire 


—all will have been in vain. 

And so with a young life. Brought into 
the world to be cherished and loved, and 
to brighten the lives of others, its path too 
often is beset by GRAVE RISKS. 

Little children who are denied the natural 
protection of loving parents or guardians 
are shielded from NEGLECT, CRUELTY 
and OTHER EVILS by 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


AT THIS TIME PARTICULARLY, 
o's when happiness for children is in the minds 
of all, will you please send a Christmas 
donation now, to to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, or to the Director, 
William J. Elliott, National Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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COMPETITIONS 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE.—No. 
Divinations “ de-mancified,” 
By Mopo. 


XLII. 


Ss 


CLUES. 
Key to Nos., la, 2, 7a, 7d, 10, 15a, 15d, 20, 25, 32a, and 37. 
(Names of divinations lacking the termination “ mancy.”) 


When sacrifice you're call’d to make, 

An old Sheep’s shoulder-blade you'll take; 

With Meal you'll strew it, and old Names of Cards, 
And Lots A Sage’s Leaves, like other bards; 
Observe the Beasts, in Numbers how they Wax, 
And Questions of Dead Spirits you may “ Ax.” 


Across. 


11. Southey’s communistic word. 14. Brace (?) of Ptarmigan. 
17. Present. 19. I acquire penetration with 36rev: 

21. See 30a. 22. Stir up’ Spenser. 23. See 5. 

24rev. This on a tent is a process used for prehension. 

26. Joined to 32a and 3lrev.; I become inviolable. 

28 and 27rev. are joined for that reason. 29. See 4. 

30. Force that would cover 21, or 30d, if reversed. 

35. See 3. 36. See 19. , 

38. “Truth (this and 34) upon the lips of dying men.” 


Down. 


A little saint makes a protoplasmic germ of me. 
. “The (me with 35 and 28a) of welcome is fashion and 
ceremony. 
. 29 is following me concerning that matter in Scotland. 
Burrow after 23rev. 6. See 18. 8. Equals 11. 


1 

3 

9. Suffix that would make l6rev. rather clever. 
12. This knight was evidently —_ 13. See 12. 
16. I am above the architrave with 3 


3rev.; see 9. 
18. Justice is done if my reverse follows 6's. 


28rev. My Gov. made a famous remark to the other Gov. 


30. See my across. 31 and 32. See 26. 
33. See 16. 34. See 38. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD XLI. 


QUOTATION. 


“True WIT 1s NATURE TO ADVANTAGE DRESS’D, 
WHAT OFT WAS THOUGHT, BUT NE’ER SO WELL EXPRESS’D;” 


- Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 1s. 297/8. 


NOTES. 


Across.—13, Scott’s “ Pirate” Ch. 13. 19, Prov. x. 11. 23, 
Son, . 10. 31, Hardy, “Under the Gr’d 

32, Taurus. 33, Ivanhoe Ch 

37, Atmosphere. 


25, 
42, Othello, I. 3. 


38, “In Memoriam,” XXIII. 
46, Mer. of Ven., IV. 1. 


Down.—1, R.LS., “ Underwoods,” XXXVI. 2, Tw. Night, 
III. 4. 4, Ivanhoe, Ch. 32. 7, Cull and coll. 14, Re-enthrone. 
17, Clitter. 18, Sord Milton), 20, Helot. 24, Dom. & Son, 
Ch. 21. 33, Pickwick, Ch. 35. 35, Seghol. PS—*“A dire” 
= “A thrill” ; the other three “trapped” letters, E, U, & R, 
were “checked” by clues 17 and 34. 


The winner is Richard Wilson, “ Ascalon,” Little Eaton, 


Derby, who has chosen for his prize “The Soul of Malaya,” 
Henri Fauconnier (Elkin Mathews, 9s.). 
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ACROSTIC—No. 506. 
First of our Thirty-eighth Quarter. 
(Closing Date, First post Thursday, December 17.) 


“ RETIRED HIMSELF 
To ITALY: AND THERE AT VENICE GAVE 
His BODY TO THAT PLEASANT COUNTRY’S EARTH, 
AND HIS PURE SOUL UNTO HIS CAPTAIN CHRIST. 
UNDER WHOSE COLOURS HE HAD FOUGHT SO LONG.” 


—Richard II. 


Hans Breitmann’s hiding in this high plateau. 

Chief hospital: in France they call it so. 

Though bad it be, forward our work must go. 

from earth pluckt forth?” A vulgar 
error 

Clip at each end this common sign of terror. 

Combed out of hair; the dog in it won't bite. 

Gaelic for darling, or my heart’s delight. 

Core of what brings on deck the fiercest shark. 

Famed for chairs, castle, soap, and royal park. 

’Twas this Vicror1a loved, not puddock-pies. 

First half of foolish son of father wise. 

Pertaining to the labours of the field. 

In what your hen-house holds I lie concealed. 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC—No. 


H_ ero-worshi P! 
rm On 
aor 

azaru 


504. 


1In “Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 
Carlyle lived for forty-seven 
years at No. 24, (formerly No. 5) 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea. 

2 Hamlet. I have heard of your 

ai ——, too, well enough; 

angaro ature hath given you one face, 

ack-kni and you e yourselves afr 


other. 
Act iii., Se. 1. 
The Maoris, as everyone knows, 
formerly practised tattooing. 
3 John xi. 17. 
4 Gen. iy. 2, 8. 
5See The Fairie Queene. 
6A lichen eaten by the reindeer. 


n 

celand-mos S6 
laptra Pp 
delweis 


Acrostic No. 504.—The winner is Mr. T. Hartland, 13, 
Milton Road, Wallington, Surrey, who has selected as his 
prize, “ Crucibles: The Lives and Achievements of the Great 
Chemists,” by Bernard Jaffe, M.A., published by Jarrolds and 
reviewed in our columns on November 26 under the title 
“Chemists in Profile.” Seven other competitors chose this 

k and Frank Harris’s Biography of Bernard Shaw, six 
named “The Soul of Malaya,” and “The White Gods,” &c. 


Atso Correct.—A.E., E. Barrett, Bobs, Buns, Miss Carter. 
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Wronc.—A. de V. Blathwayt, Boskerris, Mrs. 
Bg ont Carlton, C.C.J., Maud Crowther, Mrs. Curry, 
Estela, Fossil, Lilian, Madge, George W. Miller, oe 
N. O. Sellam, Shorwell, isyphus, St. Ives, Tyro, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 


Wronc.—Bertram R. Carter, Gay, Penelope, 
wane Taddo, H. M. Vaughan, Richard Wilson, Mrs. Violet 
G. Wilson. All others more. 


Light 3 baffled 25 solvers; Light 5, 7; Light 2, 5; Light 
6, 3; Light 12, 1. 


Acrostic No. 503.—Two Lights wrong: H. M. Vaughan. 


LITERARY 
XLIL. 


Tue Saturpay Review offers a prize of two guineas for 
a tactful letter to a rich uncle, on Boxing Day, who has so 
far forgotten to send a Christmas present. tters should 
be short, and accompanied by a coupon. The closing date 
will be Boxing Day, and it is hoped to announce the result 
in January. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 


The request for a lament in the Miltonic manner by the 
fallen angel Mammon on the possibility of a Flight from 
the Pound produced good evidence that Milton is read and 
finance understood more widely than one might expect. One 
ar two competitors forgot that Mammon and not Milton was 
to be the mouthpiece of the lament, a fault which knocked 
out OLp TRIDENT and TreERYN. Others were torn by dualism 
and could not feel patriotism for the pound with the proper 
reproof for an undesirable angel. Making a hero out of 
Satan was easy by comparison. E.B. and Artes (who ended 
grandly with Mammon’s devotees beholding their “envied 
stocks of vaulted gold” ‘“ Unprosperous, unaccepted, un- 
desired”) most nearly avoided all the difficulties, but the 
prize must go to Cret for his magniloquent fun, and above 
all, his line describing the pound as “ The spouse of Mammon 
and of Montagu.” 


Disaster on disaster! Grief on grief! 

But thirty morns the circling hours have waked 
Since all mankind, as much my votaries 

As Israel when their borrowed gold composed 
The calf in Oreb, held the precious bane 

Of sovereign worth: for this the hardiest toiled, 
Parched by the sun of the Antipodes, 

And changed by fierce extremes to starve in ice; 
Or scummed the bullion dross, and the pure gold 
Sublimed with mineral fury, whose bright bars 
Sustained the various commerce of the world. 
But now, through evil counsels, or because 
Chance governs all, the yellow ingots lie 
Immovable, infixed and frozen round, 
Unprofitably locked in alien vaults, 

Ingendering death for industry and gain. 

Now She, the Matron reverend, whose name, 
Synonymous with safety, ruled the world, 

The spouse of Mammon and of Montagu, 
Rocks on her throne, by gold no longer propped; 
Whom now her sometime friends prepare to flee, 
As flees the Arimaspian with the gold 

He purloins from the gryphon; till the wrath 
Which they incur by flying meet their flight, 
All plunged with Her in the abortive gulf: 
Meantime, the sage and statesman still excite 
Fallacious hope, and seek with windy breath 
To overcome this dire calamity, 

But find no end, in wandering mazes lost : 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 


direct with the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Dress Service Club Ltd. 


EANS that you can cover 
your clothing requirements 
for each year by a monthly 

subscription. 


It means a Free Valeting Ser- 
vice which keeps them in perfect 
order. 


WHAT CAN YOU 
AFFORD? 


Every man must spend a 
certain sum on his clothing each 
year. Give our Dress Service 
Club a rough idea of your re- 
quirements and they will help you to arrive 
at the minimum monthly subscription you 
need pay to cover them. 


CASH VALUES 


In knowing and providing in 
advance for the requirements of 
upwards of 3,000 members, it is 
obvious that we can buy suffi- 
ciently keenly to give the Cash 
Values that we guarantee. 


FREE VALETING 


Each garment is entitled to 4 
overhauls in the year—sponged, 
pressed and repaired—collected 
and delivered by us entirely Free 
of Charge. Of immense value 
to our members—at a nominal‘cost to us. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
From 14/- per month upwards. 


On payment of your First sub- 
scription you are entitled to 
obtain your first suit. 


PRICES 


Suits, Overcoats, etc., from 


4. to 8 auineas 


School, Club and 
Colours a speciality. 
Blazers, Tiles, Sweaters, 
etc. 

Head Ofice: 19, Sackville Street, W.1 
Branches: 
20/21 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
121 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
306 High Holborn, W.C.1 
152 Fleet Street, E.3.4 
Tel: Regent 6136. 


COUPON 


To Aldertons Dress Service Club Ltd. 
a 19 Sackville Street, W.1. 


Please send me booklet No. 18 with full details. 


Name 


Address 


tA 
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ITY 
C Lombard Street, Wednesday 
So interdependent are the trading countries of the 
world that none of them can expect a permanent 
return to prosperity until world-wide conditions 
improve. One important country with which Great 
Britain has closed commercial and financial relations— 
the Argentine Republic—is displaying a welcome 
return to a more healthy economic position. Here 
quite a remarkable change has occurred in the 
country’s trading position during the last few months, 
and as a result the exchange value of the Argentine 
peso has shown marked improvement. As recently 
as last September the peso was at one time quoted 
at only 29d., whereas at the moment it stands at about 
404d. This is a better value than at any time since 
the early months of last year. To some extent the 
country is benefiting from the rise in the price of 
wheat and linseed, which commenced in September 
and has continued ever since. This is reflected in the 
export figures for October which show an increase in 
value of twelve million gold pesos over those for the 
corresponding month last year. As an indication of 
the improved economic position of the country it is 
noteworthy that for the first ten months of the current 
year exports of merchandise exceeded imports by 
nearly ninety-seven million gold pesos, whereas for 
the corresponding ten months of last year there was 
an excess of imports over exports of something like 
1014 million pesos. 


AFRICAN LOSSES 


A net loss of no less than £1,288,123 for the year 
ended April 30, announced by the United Africa 
Company, is the deplorable result of the depression in 
trade and the fall in the prices of the products with 
which the company deals. The bulk of the shares 
of this company are owned by the African and 
Eastern Trade Corporation and the Niger Company, 
which is in turn controlled by Lever Brothers, which 
is a constituent of Unilever. The African and 
Eastern Trade Corporation, whose other interests are 
comparatively unimportant, can pay no dividend for 
the year, but Lever Brothers is in the happy position 
of being able to announce that the proportion of the 
United Africa Company’s huge loss accruing to 
Levers “ has been fully provided for out of revenue,” 
and that notwithstanding this provision the profits of 
Lever Brothers for 1931 will exceed those of 1930. 
The net profit for 1930, after allowing for debenture 
interest, was £5,749,659. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FINANCE 


Photography is a hobby that attracts perennial 
interest in this country but even popular hobbies must 
suffer in a world-wide slump and it is not surprising 
that Ilford Limited, the well-known photographic 
plate and film manufacturing company, has to 
announce a somewhat reduced profit for the year 
ended October 31. Indeed, in all the circumstances, 
a net profit of £100,545, against £133,218 for the 
preceding year, seems satisfactory. It is sufficient to 
enable the directors to pay a final dividend of 5 per 
cent., making 74 per cent. for the year on its ordinary 
shares, to place £10,000 to reserve, and to increase 
the carry-forward from £15,977 to £19,558. A 
footnote to the accounts states:—‘“ The dividends 


declared on the company’s holdings in subsidiary 
companies have been included in the company’s profits 
for the year. In the aggregate the profits, less losses, 
of the subsidiary companies for the year exceeded 
such dividends, and the losses have been carried 
forward in the respective companies’ accounts.” From 
this one can deduce that there were also some profits 
(as well as losses) carried forward or reserved by the 
subsidiary companies, though this is not specificall 
stated. The directors presumably consider that it is 
sufficient to comply with the provisions of the 
Companies’ Act which requires a statement as to 
how the subsidiary /osses (in particular) have been 
taken into account. 


“GLAXO” 


The full accounts of Joseph Nathan and Company, 
the general merchants and proprietors of “ Glaxo,” 
will not be available until next March. Meanwhile 
the directors are able to report a net profit of 
£52,137 for the year ended September 30, which 
compares with £68,066 for the preceding year. This 
they regard as satisfactory in view of “ the abnormal 
trading conditions and exchange restrictions” during 
the year. The profit is little more than the sum 
required to provide a year’s dividend on the preference 
and preferred shares. The directors state that the 
dividend on the preferred shares will be recommended 
when the accounts are issued next March. The half- 
yearly preference dividend will be duly sent out on 
December 31. 


INSURING THE TAX 


The insurance plan that several of the leading 
insurance companies have adopted should greatly 
assist those employers who wish to ease the burden 
thrown on their employees by the demand for three- 
quarters of their income tax on January 1. The plan, 
by a group scheme, insures the employer and 
indirectly the employee, against the outstanding 
liability in the event of the death of the employee, 
before he has refunded by periodical salary deductions 
the amount advanced by the employer to meet the 
income tax. This insurance will cover what may, in 
the aggregate, be a serious risk, especially in the 
influenza danger months of the earlier part of the 
year, and will also facilitate the borrowing by the 
employer from his bank of the sum he is advancing to 
his employees. 


SLACKENING THE PACE 


Important developments have been mooted among 
the executives of the building societies. They may 
have far-reaching effects on the house-building 
industry in which so many different trades are con- 
cerned. The executives are being urged by the 
managing director of one of the leading societies to 
adopt certain limits. The prospective purchaser of 
a house must put up, he suggests at least ten per cent. 
of the purchase price, the building society lending a 
maximum of seventy-five per cent. and the remaining 
fifteen per cent. being provided by a third party 
covered by collateral security. In other words, things 
are to be made less easy for house-buyers. It can 
scarcely be said that the terms are very exacting. 
Other suggestions from the same high authority are 
that the rate of interest allowed on deposits shall not 
exceed 4 per cent., and that the societies should 
organize a “ black-list” of undesirable borrowers. 


TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


& MERCANTILE 


Total Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Company Meeting 


TATE & LYLE, Limited 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE COMPETITION 
FUTURE OF BRITISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 


SIR ERNEST W. TATE’S REVIEW 


Tue twenty-ninth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Tate 
and Lyle, Ltd., was held on December 3, at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C. Sir Ernest William Tate, Bt. (the President) in 
the chair. 

The President said: 


GENTLEMEN,—Before proceeding with the formal business, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I wish to refer to the loss which the Company has sustained | 


by the death of their Secretary, Mr. Charles R. Hutchinson, 
which took place suddenly about a month ago. He had been 


to that had thirty-five years’ service with Messrs. Abram | 


Lyle & Sons. He was a man who was a general favourite 
with all who knew him, and he will be greatly missed. I 
will ask you to stand for a moment as a tribute to his 
memory. (Those present then stood in silence.) 


The President said When we met here last year, it was 


my unpleasant duty to inform you that the good work of our | 


Refineries and Sales organization had been—to a large extent | Factories. 


loss of profit to all concerned. Owing to the fact that a 
number of Beet Sugar Factories melt—and turn out in the 
form of Refined—Imported Raw Sugar, during the time when 
all the home-grown beetroots have been worked up, the 
refining capacity of this country is becoming greater than its 
requirements. Under these circumstances, competition is 
bound to be keen, but as I have said before, our sales for home 
consumption increased during the last year, and I have no 
doubt that with skilful management both in the Refineries 


, mont ) _ and Salerooms we shall be able to maintain our output, and 
in our employ since the amalgamation in 1921, and previous | 


thus keep our cost of production low. It is really on this 
feature, and with due care in the purchasing of Raw Sugar, 


| that the success of the business depends. 


—nullified by a rapid and unprecedented fall in the Raw Sugar | 


market, which had the effect of wiping out a large proportion 
of the refining profits owing to the loss on our stock of 
raw material. 


This year, I am happy to say, we have not been faced by 
any abnormal circumstances, and I think you will agree that 
the Balance Sheet now placed before you is a satisfactory 
one. (Hear, hear.) 


LarGE ALLOCATION TO RESERVE. 


You will notice that while recommending the payment of a 
reasonable dividend, we have allocated the large sum of 
£350,000 to various Reserves. This figure is equal to over 
10% dividend on the Ordinary Capital. 

The Dividend Reserve, which we were compelled to draw 
upon last year, has been restored to the original figure. I 
should like to point out that the Investment Reserve, which 
stands at £261,000, represents the whole of the Dividends 
received from the various Beet Sugar Factories in which we 
are interested after deducting 5% on the Capital invested. 

The figure standing to the credit of Investment Revenue 
in the Profit and Loss Account is, you will notice, less than 
last year. This is mainly accounted for by the lower dividends 
received from the various Beet Sugar Factories, and in a 
smaller degree to the fact that—in pursuance of our declared 
policy—the remainder of our Gilt-edged securities have been 
sold to pay off the Bank overdraft. 


TREND OF SuGAR PRICES. 


On October 1, 1930, the Raw Sugar market was at about 
its lowest. Since then there has been a gradual upward 
tendency with occasional spurts which have not been main- 
tained for any length of time. Owing to the general world 
conditions, the market has been dull and lifeless, and the 
average level of prices has remained low. When this 
country went off the Gold Standard and the £ became worth 
about 16/-, there was an immediate rise in price of about 
1/6 per cwt. namely, from 5/6 to about 7/- per cwt., but this 
tise has not been wholly maintained. 

It is obvious, of course, that the Raw Sugar which we buy 
from Dollar Countries will cost us more, but this Country is 
dependent upon Countries with Dollar currency only to the 
extent of 50% of its requirements, and it is perhaps due to 
this fact that the whole effect of the depreciation of sterling 
is not felt in the price of sugar here—part of it being borne 
by the Dollar Countries themselves. 

I must point out, however, that the statistical position is 
becoming considerably stronger. The estimates for the pro- 
duction of sugar in havens show a very large decrease, and 

@ reserve stocks in Cuba are disappearing. It may take 
Some time, but I am convinced that there is a tendency for 
the price to go up all over the world. Indeed had it not been 
or the general trade depression, the facts I have stated 
would have caused a rise before this. 


INCREASED SALES FOR Home CoNnsuMPTION. 


The output from our various Refineries has been practically 
the same as last year. Our sales for home consumption have 
increased, but there has been a falling off in export business, 

During the past year, competition has been very keen, which 

caused a great deal of price cutting with a consequent 


Home-Grown Beet SuGar INpustry. 


A gratifying feature is the increasing proportion of Raw 
Sugar which is reaching us from the Home-grown Beet 


What the future may have in store for that Industry can 
only be guessed, but it seems fairly certain that further 
assistance will be sought from H.M. Government. I cannot 
imagine that the Government will ask the taxpayers of this 
Country for further sacrifices in order to provide increased 
assistance or a permanent subsidy for Beet Sugar, unless the 
request comes from the British Sugar Industry as a whole. 
We can hardly be expected to do anything but oppose, with 
all the power at our command, any attempt to further subsi- 
dise the production of White Sugar, which competes directly 
with our finished products. (Hear, hear.) 

We have always contended that the most economic and 
satisfactory method of working was for Home-grown 
Factories to use their plant to its utmost capacity in 
extracting Raw Sugar from as large a quantity of Beets as 
possible, leaving the refining of the sugar to the old 
established Sugar Refineries, which are specially equipped for 
this purpose. 

We are pleased to see that—after trial—this method is 
being more generally adopted. 

It is only on such lines that the British Sugar Industry as a 
whole can be united in a common policy. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE REFINERS. 


I need hardly add that our Refineries have been kept in a 
high state of efficiency owing to the skill and energy of the 
various heads of departments and the work-people under 
them, and to these the Board of Directors wish to tender 
their sincere thanks for their loyalty and co-operation. 

We also wish to tend our thanks to our Sales Managers, 
Agents, Office Staffs, and all others connected in the ramifica- 
tions of our business for the good work performed in the past. 

After two years’ service as Manager, we have invited Mr. 
Geoffrey Fairrie to join the Board, and being eligible, he will 
offer himself for election. 

Mr. W. H. Dickie, who has been Assistant Secretary for 
some years, has been appointed Secretary in place of the 
late Mr. Charles R. Hutchinson. 

The President then moved the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts and the declaration of the dividends as recom- 
mended. Sir Leonard Lyle (Chairman of the Company) 
seconded the resolution. 


The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


Drrectors AND STAFF CONGRATULATED. 


Lreut.-CotoneL  ASSHETON PownaLt, M.P.—Mr. 
Chairman,—If I might, I should like just to say a few words 
of appreciation on the very remarkable results which have 
been put before us this morning. You, sir, said there was 
nothing abnormal in the figures, but I venture to think that 
the ¥edr 1931 was really quite abnormal, and we, the members 
of Tate and Lyle, Limited, are lucky to have an increased 
dividend this year. I happen to have had a business career 
of some 36 vears, and one has never known industrial 
companies to have such difficult times as those they have 
been passing through in the year 1931. Those of us with 
shareholdings fairly widespread know that in almost every 
case interim dividends have been reduced or passed, and 
final dividends have very often not been paid, and I am 
afraid that this is the only case where one is in the happy 
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Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 52,000 free break- 
fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 
Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not for- 
—. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
eligious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Ful icu- 
lars sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Literary 


E A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. How you can learn 

Journalism and Story Writing by post is clearly told in 

an interesting FREE book offered by the METROPOLI- 
TAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. 
ALBANS. Write to-day. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
rofitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 
egent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Typewriting 


aA P. & O. & BRITISH INDIAA 

| MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

| (Under Contract with H.M. Government) H 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., M NEAN, EGYPT. 

‘A, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA CEYLON 

CHINA, ARAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND 

||| SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., ete, 

P, & O. and B.L Tickets interchan able, also Tickets of 

P. & O., Orient and New Zealan 


Addresses for all Pa: 

Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, or Ci 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; 
B.1.) APPLY, 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LON 


DON 
E.C3; B.I. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co., 122 Leadenhall 
~ Street, E.C.3 w 


ACADEMY CINEMA————, 


Oxford Street (Opposite Warings) Ger. 2981. 
Sunday, December 13th, for one week, Conrad Veidt as 
“THE MAN WHO LAUGHS,” and a Lotte Reiniger Silhouette 
Film. Last days, “THE WONDERFUL LIE” (U.F.A.) and 

Eisenstein’s Sound Symphony, “ The Silver Lining.” 


PEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon copy 2d. 
Small or large commissions promptly and carefully 
executed. Miss Parker, Bryan House, Church Street, 

Weybridge, Surrey. 
[2a 1000" word 9d. 1000 words (over 3,000); carbons, 


1. 1,000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. 
King’s Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 9437) LAST WEEKS, 
Evenings (except Christmas Eve) at 8.15. 
Matinees, Wed. and Sat., at 2.30. 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 


2ND YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


W.1. Gerrard 8883. 
Exhibition 


XHIBITION of ARTS and CRAFTS suitable for Christ- 

mas Presents. Friday and Saturday, 4th and 5th of 

December, WOMEN’S SERVICE HALL, 35, Marsham 
Street, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. ; 
Boys between the ages of 54 and 144 years prepared for 
Scholarships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent 
successes include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, 
St. Paul’s Merchant Taylor’s Bradfield, Abingdon, “ Proxime 
Accessit,” Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. 
and O. Scholarships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., 
Dartmouth, &c. Excellent Athletic Record. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 


BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their a Schools. Careful Coaching in 

Athletics. 
Prospectus and full ye on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 


THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
_— Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 

p.m. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Special Domestic Science Course (open to sent SN, 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone: Richmond 0922. 


Miscellaneous 
J T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 


Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2523 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


CLOTHES VALETING. 
VERCOATS TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D.B. or 
Raglan, 35s.; Lounge, D.B., Plus Four Suits from 45s.; 
Ladies’ Suits from 35s.; Overcoats 30s. If outside breast 
pocket, ask for advice and quotation. All garments button 
up correct side when completed—Wa TER CurRALL, 6, Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, London. 


1931 Luewry—Economy 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. ’Phone and Bath from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom availal 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please state 
wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology and_Curiosa 
Other Catalogues just issued are No. 446 Christmas Catalogue 
of Books in new condition and suitable for Presents at much 
reduced prices; also No. 447 is a special Catalogue of 
on Art in which many bargains are listed. The following are 


post free for cash: 
Pan’s Garden Oliver Hill. With Sorty-cight beautiful plates 
i 15s. for 


An ideal book for a_ present. 
True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. Ashton 
Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 
The Painter in History, by Ernest H. Short, with 116 illustrations 
of Famous Paintings. 30s. for 13s. 6d. 
The Hamgmen of England. How they hanged and whom they hanged 
through two centuries, by H. Bleackley. Illustrated. 16s. for 78 6d, 
Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated. 21s. for lls. 
Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from gi 
to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. for 5s. 
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COMPANY MEETING—Cont. 

id in respect 0 e year 4 oO just want to you . 
Te eortatp—the board and the staff—for these very THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL 
excellent results. 

unts: last year I think you said that the sum o 7 . 

sang had been withdrawn for a ae you then The Fundamental P rinciples 

lained; this year we are not only replacing that ,000— 
de, were unduly modest, if I may say so, on that score— of the Present Law of 
bat I make out that we have not only replaced that £80,000 e ” 
but £370,000 has been put to various reserves, including, of Ownership of Land. 
course, the extra £20,000 you are carrying forward. In other 


words, anything that was short-earned last year has this By T. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS, Esq. 


r been replaced five times over and on balance we have 
strengthened our company by £270,000 in the two years. That, 


’ One of the Conveyancing Counsel to the Cowrt, and Bencher of — 

I think, is quite a unique state of affairs in a year like 1931, Lincoln’s Inn. Author of Williams’ “Vendor and Purchaser,” | 

and I do most cordially thank all concerned for having done and Editor of “ Williams on Real Property.” 

so much to sweeten our Christmas. (Laughter.) | 
| 


SKILFUL ADMINISTRATION. E EDITOR of The Solicitors’ Journal 
Srr Dovctas Newton, K.B.E., M.P.—Mr. Chairman,—I 


is gla 
should like to endorse what has been said by the previous able 
speaker. I think the results reflect the highest possible a oe 
credit on the board and those engaged on the administration Mr. Williams’ Lecture, “THe FuNDAMENTAL 
of the company’s affairs. Their skilful administration has PRINCIPLES OF THE PRESENT Law oF OWNER- 
meant that at a of great we oF Lanp,” which was delivered before the 
reaping a very great reward from their work. e sign: aeaiT , 
sora which they have achieved is not for us alone; it is University of London at King’s College, = | 
for the coal miner and for the income-tax payer, for we October 21, 1931. The complete Lecture will 
are one of the few companies which are going to contribute be published in the issue of 


a really substantial sum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and in that respect also the board deserve the very hearty DECEMBER 12th, 193] P 


thanks of all we poor income-tax payers. (Hear, hear.) ae: ; . 
The Prestpent.—On behalf of the board generally I wish The publication will contain not only the full 


to thank Colonel Sir Assheton Pownall and Sir Douglas text of the Lecture as delivered but explanatory 
Newton for their very kind remarks. It is a great satisfaction 


footnotes by the Lecturer and additional 

and poy authorities which were not referred to at the time. 
efforts have been appreciated. (Hear hear.) 

The ioe gma was then put to the meeting and carried PRICE ONE SHILLING AS USUAL. 
unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected, and the auditors . : 
were reappointed. Editorial Ojfices: 29, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C.4 

The PresipENt having announced that the dividend warrants Tel.: Hol. 1853. 


would be posted to the shareholders on Tuesday, the 15th 
inst, the proceedings terminated. 
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buys British?” 


The country is united in a determination to win through to 
better times again. It waits only for a clear signal. 


Unemployment signals “Buy British” 


We have been too ready to buy goods carelessly, without 
asking where they come from. We must think first of 
our own workers. 


The Trade Balance signals “Buy British” 


We have been buying from abroad more than we can afford. 
We must spend less abroad and more at home. 


ih 


How will you answer these signals? 


Flash back the answer that will send the country full speed 
ahead to employment and prosperity. 


“We buy 
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